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pink coat or see him sail a flight of bars behind his flying hounds, but 
who can say, he is not with them yet. 

So long as hounds hunt their fox over the bright country of 
Chester County, so long as the shadows lengthen on the coverts of 
this meadowland, so tong will the name and spirit of Plunket Stewart, 
Master of Hounds, ring through the hills and valleys of this green 
land. As the last tones of the organ fell upon listening ears, as the 
last words, “The strife is o’er, the battle won,” were sadly sung, there 
was not one in all the crowd who did not know in their hearts that 
the spirit of this great friend was yet, and forevermore would be in 
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The solemn tones of the organ drifted softly down the aisle; 
people in twos and threes and larger groups streamed in a ae 
procession quietly, sadly to their seats; banked high on each side 
the altar and all along the sides of the church were row upon row 0 
flowers, while two large wreaths with their red and green holly re- 
minded all it was Christmas time, the season of good cheer. 

The organ pealed the opening stanza of that lovely hymn, ge 
Leadeth Me,” and a church filled to capacity rose to the sound o 
young voices in the choir that grew in volumn as the funeral proces- 
sion came slowly down the aisle with the mortal remains of Plunket 
Stewart. M. F. H., horseman, foxhunter, sportsman, a man of many 
interests, a man of many. many friends. Slowly the procession took 
its sad and solemn way to the altar upon which a golden light from 
many lights cast its warmth upon the polished wood, the lighted 
candles, the gleaming cross. 

Perhaps it was then, perhaps before, but suddenly among all the 
flowers there, an arrangement stood out, and grew in size and signifi- 
cance. These flowers had been placed lovingly and with care at the 
foot of the handsome altar. There was nothing else there. It was 
a curious arrangement for those accustomed to wreaths befitting 
such a sad occasion, more nearly a garland, than a funeral spray, for 
there in the altar light, reflecting its own light was a horse shoe of 
white flowers with some heather laid across it in the shape of a hunt- 


ing crop. It was a lovely gift to speed a great sporting man on his 
last journey, a gift befitting only a great sportsman, a great a 
man, a gift that only a great friend, perhaps only one friend, cou 


give for tke white horse shoe, shining there so brightly, was sent by 
Plunket Stewart’s huntsman, a man who has hunted Mr. Stewart’s 
hounds for 28 years. With Mr. Stewart, he turned in the most im- 
pressive record of sport behind hounds that has ever been known in 
this countrv. To his friend, Charlie Smith sent a garland reminiscent 
of good luck, of good fellowship, of good cheer such as only the best 
of friends can know, such as only the days he had had could represent. 


The organ peeled forth anew those immortal lines, “Go Forward, 
Christian Soldier,” and the great crowd rose and began to sing. The 
sound swelled through the church, line after line from many hundred 
Each person there had known the friendship of Plunket 
Stewart; each had marveled at his kindliness, his hospitality, his 
attention to the most minute detail. This was no ordinary man to 
whom they had come to honor; this was one of the greatest sports- 
men of his age; one who had made the name of the Cheshire Hounds 
a household word among those who hold a foxhound dear ; one who 
had by the strict adherence to a code of sportsmanship too little 
practiced nowadays, kept a standard flying high, a standard of quality 
seldom seen elsewhere. 

The music ceased and the quiet words of the minister, he too, a 
lifelong friend of Plunket Stewart’s, a comrade during World War I, 
a visitor on many occasions at Brooklawn, read the words of hymn 
411. 


throats. 


“Father, in thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now thy servant sleeping .. . 
The time had come for this fine man to go to rest. Full of years 
and honors, a life lay behind filled to the brim by a zest for living 
from an ever youthful and understanding heart, intense with gaiety 
and good cheer. A record lay behind him, a record whose business 
details had built up a great country, a sportsman’s paradise, where 
acres and acres of bright, verdant grass stretch as far as the eye can 
see, acres over which his friends have ridden and will continue to ride. 
Never more will these fields ring with Plunket’s shout or hear his 
“Gone Away”. Never will the nodding cattle see the flash of his 


” 


this land that he loved and cared for so very well. 





Letters To The Editor 





V. H. S. A. Awards 


Dear Editor: 


Will you please publish in The 
Chronicle the enclosed letter. It is 
an explanation of why Myrna Felvey 
and Gloria Galban did not ride off 
the tie for the Virginia Horse Shows 
Equitation Championship. They are 
members of the Association, and it 
is only right and just that their fel- 
low members should know why they 
refused to comply with the demand 
of the Board that they ride off the 
tie, or forfeit the points they had won 
during the season. 

The Board notified Gloria and 
Myrna that if they did not appear 
before one judge, Mr. Gordon 
Wright, at the Keswick Show Ring 
on December 5th, they would have 
to surrender their points, and the 
trophy would go to the third con- 
testant. 

Accordingly, the championship 
was awarded at the annual meeting 
to the third point-winner, who had a 
total of 12 points. Myrna and Gloria 
had 41 points each. 

The recipient, Miss Maxine Ix, at- 
tempted to refuse the trophy when 
it was presented to her, but she was 
silenced and restrained by some of 
the Board members. Since then she 
has returned the trophy as she says 
she knows that she did not wiu it, 
and that its ownership would never 
be a pleasure to her. I am sure that 
every Junior Member in the state 
feels proud of her fine spirit and 
sportsmanship. 

At this meeting the first ten win- 
ners for the year in every division 
were read, such as Conformation, 
Jumpers, Ponies, etc. NO names or 
scores were read for the V. H. S. A. 
Equitation Championship though 
when this trophy was presented it 
was announced as being the most 
important award of the Association. 
Could you get from the Secretary 
and publish also in The Chronicle, 
the names and scores of the ten 
leading junior riders. The children 
would like to know their scores. 
(This list appeared in the Dec. 24 
issue.) 

The whole affair has been most 
unfortunate, and is golIng to be very 
discouraging to junior members. 
The meeting at the Montpelier races, 
at which the Board decided to make 
them break the tie, was not legal, 
as they did not have a quota pre- 
sent, and the votes sent in could not 
be counted, as a Board member has 
to be present and hear a discussion 
before he can vote. 

I feel that The Chronicle will be 
glad to publish this letter and the en- 
closed one as giving to the Associa- 
tion and to the public-at-large, the 
two girls’ reasons for not feeling 
that it was necessary to ride off the 
tie. 

Yours most sincerely 
Evelyn M. Galban 


My dear Mrs. Hamilton: 


I know that the award of the V. 
H. S. A. Equitation Championship 
has been decided, and after next Sat- 
urday it will be a thing of the past. 
So that you and the Board will better 
understand why they refused to ride 
off the tie, may I say a few words 
in behalf of Myrna and Gloria. 

A precedent was established last 
year by awarding the championship 
to two contestants whose points 
totaled the same. There was no pro- 
test, not even a murmur. Martha Lee 
Kennon and Ann Everett Yoe tied 
with a score of thirteen (13) points 
each. Nothing was ever mentioned of 
having them ride off a tie. 

Myrna and Gloria and other con- 
testants had every right to think 
that the same procedure would be 
followed this year. Otherwise they 
would have kept on competing. If 
the Board was not satisfied with the 
dual award they made last year and 


did not intend to bestow a dual 
award again, why did they not make 
an amendment to the rule at the be- 
ginning of the year? Surely everyone 
agrees that the rules for any con- 
test should be made before the con- 
test begins. 

I have been told that the Board 
considers that the two girls did not 
complete the contest. Of course, as 
we all know, to begin with, the V. H. 
S. A. class is purely voluntary. The 
rule does not state that a contestant 
has to ride in a certain number of 
shows. Myrna and Gloria made their 
initial appearance at the Farmington 
Spring Show in April, and they con- 
tinued to ride in this class earnestly 
and consistently until the 12th of 
September. Myrna competed in 12 
shows, and Gloria in 11, and by the 
middle of September they each had 
a total of 41 points. This covered a 
period of six months. 

It is true that there were three 
more shows in Virginia at which the 
girls did not ride in the V. H.-S. A. 
class. Gloria, alone was at the Upper- 
ville show; Myrna, at the Richmond 
Junior Show; neither was present 
at the White Rod Show, and it would 
not have been possible as the class 
occurred on Thursday night, a school 
night. 

If they had continued at the shows 
the outcome would likely still have 
been a tie, with each winning at the 
show she attended. 

As the girls told you in their let- 
ters, neither of them wished to 
triumph over the other. When they 
found they had tied and the season 
was practically over, school begin- 
ning, and it was uncertain whether 
they could attend more shows, they 
decided they were happy to let it 
end in a tie. Remembering always 
that the two girls tied last year with 
no protests, and the rule has not 
been changed. Did they not have the 
right to think the Association would 
be consistent? 

If they had been asked to ride it 
off at a regular show neither of 
them*would have objected. But to 
make such an event of it, to bring a 
judge all the way from New York, 
put those two little girls out in the 
ring, good friends, eath trying to 
beat the other,—doesn’t it sound 
cruel, professional and unsporting? 

Many people have said, when they 
heard that neither craved the honor 
for herself alone, but wanted to 
share it, ““‘What a wonderful spirit, 
what good sportsmanship’”’. 

They made no secret of the fact 
that they were not going to compete 
any more, but frankly told everyone. 
Several board members knew of it. 
Why did they not bring it up soon- 
er, and advise the children to keep 
on competing? Why wait until the 
shows were all over, and then insist 
on the tie being broken in such a 
manner? 

I can not help but feel that only 
one side of this question was ever 
forcibly presented to the Board. I 
understand that the decision was 
made at a meeting at the Montpelier 
races, and that the voting was three 
to four at that meeting with three 
votes being mailed in. How could this 
question be fairly presented in a le- 
ter? Would it be possible for Myrna 
and Gloria to see a copy of the let- 
ter that was sent to the absent mem- 
bers for their vote, or is that request 
out of order? 

I wonder if the Board has realized 
that it is dealing with children. I 
know that neither of them harbors 
any malice or ill feelings, but deep 
inside they are really hurt. Not hurt 
because they did not receive a tan- 
gible award, but hurt because their 
honest efforts were not recognized, 
credited, rewarded. 

You are awarding the V. H. S. A. 
Equitation Championship to a rider 
with twelve points (12) (against 
Myrna’s and Gloria’s 41), for the 
season, won at only three shows. Ten 

Continued On Page Fifteen 
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Which Is Right Diagonal 





Maxim Performance With Minimum Effort 
Dictates Correct Method For Posting 
And Gives Lead To Proper Diagonal 





Margaret de Martelly 








It is an interesting fact that, at the 
close of each year’s outdoor show 
season, there seems to arise at least 
one point which must be put through 
a process of decomposition and re- 
constructed, with all of the attendant 
pros and cons. 

This year, it is, “which is the cor- 
rect diagonal on which to post?” To 
my complete amazement, I find that, 
with the exception of a few other 
Riley products of the vintage of 1928 
or so, I am considered a heretic! 

I hope to be forgiven for using, 
once again, my pet saying at the be- 
ginning of an argument, which is: 
Washington’s genius as a strategist 
lay in his ability to retreat. I ‘shall 
retreat if anyone can explain the 
science or the intelligence of our cur- 
rent horse show rule on diagonals in 
the ring. That rule is that when 
turning to the left, the rider must 
post on the left diagonal. I disagree. 

The first thought which must be 
borne in mind is that the primary 
purpose of posting is also the basis 
for the entire theory of the forward 
seat. That is, to achieve maximum 
performance with minimum effort for 
both horse and rider. That theory 
not only makes riding more smooth 
and safe, but it prolongs the life and 
usefulness of the horse. The last 
statement is apropos in its essence. 

It might be well to explain that the 
diagonals take their names (right to 
left) from the shoulder involved. 
When the rider posts on the right 
diagonal, he is resting the left. If he 
posts, or rises, when the right fore 
and left hind are off the ground, he 
necessarily sits when that pair is 
bearing weight. Therefore when the 
left fore and right hind is bearing 
weight, the rider is up, which relieves 
the left diagonal of his weight. 

On the down beat, the horse bears, 
not only all of his own weight on half 
of his legs, but also the weight of his 
rider. The rider’s weight, however, 
is not as complete as in the walk and 
hand gallop. 

True posting is not rising by one’s 
own effort, but rather receiving and 
rising to the thrust of one hock. That 
hock is’ always the one of the diag- 
onal on which the rider is posting. 
That thrust, by the hock requires 
some effort on the part of the horse, 
which is one of the reasons for chang- 
ing diagonals. 

The forehand bears weight and is 
the axis upon which the horse re- 
volves. The hindquarters are the 
power or the driving force which ac- 
complish forward progress. At the 
trot, there is no pause between strid- 
es, no dipping of the horse’s head to 
gather himself and spring from the 
hindquarters and there is no loss to 
the forward motion. The horse mere- 
ly swings from one diagonal pair of 
legs to the other, in two beats of 
equal value, to each stride. Conse- 
quently, there is a rapid extension 
and contraction of the flexor and ex- 
tenson tendons. That is why too long 
a stride, too fast a trot or too long a 
sustained period of trotting, is bad 
for tendons. A regular, eight-mile- 
an-hour speed is relaxing to him (if 
the rider posts or but not for 
too long a period. 

With all Of these established facts 
before us, it seems logical that the 
rider should post on the shoulder on 
the outside of the arc. What is the 
sense of posting on the diagonal that 
is already ene 8 ealled upon to do 
most of the work. 

As the horse throws his body 





around the turn to the left, the left 
shoulder, arm, forearm, knee, canon 
bone, fetlock joint, pastern, navicular 
and coffin bones, and the plantar 
cushion and frog are being utilized 
to their full capacity. The tendon 
down the back of his leg is flexing 
and the one down the front is ex- 
tending. The functioning of all parts 
is superlative as this foreleg bears 
weight around the turn. The right 
hock is enduring greater effort in 
thrusting the mass of the horse’s 
body forward on an are. If there 
ever were a reason for relieving a 
diagonal it should be relieved when 
it is both the axis and the driving 
force on a turn. It makes to sense 
to rest a diagonal that is not being 
strained and to add the burden of 
the rider’s weight to the one that is 
working to full capacity. It defeats 
the purpose of posting. It is as bad 
as leaning with the leading fore at 
a gallop rather than diagonally rear- 
ward. It over-burdens the horse and 
might cause him to fall. 


We shall soon be hanging up our 
tack for the winter. When the snow 
is blowing and drifting outside and 
there’s a smell of burning oak logs 
and mulled wine inside, perhaps what 
is written here, will serve as a fuse 
to touch off some fireside discussions. 
There must be some good reason for 
the rule now in force. 

fp). 
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Awards Presented 


At Horsemanship 
Club Annual Meet 


Colin A. Gravenor 

At the Christmas presentation 
party of Montreal’s Horsemanship 
Club, awards were made to some 20 
members for their riding prowess 
during the 1948 season. Held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel Monday, Dec. 20, 
the principal presentation was made 
to Pierre Raymond, by Vernon G. 
Cardy, donor of the Cardy Improve- 
ment Cup for the rider under 17 
years of age showing the greatest 
progress in equitation during 1948. 


Two hundred and thirty-five mem- 
bers and friends of the club heard 
President Farrell Vincent review 
the very successful year, including 
the Inter-City club victory over the 
picked teams from Ottawa and Tor- 
onto in Junior competitions. Mr. 
Vincent described the objectives in 
the donation of the Cardy Improve- 
ment award, and spoke briefly of 
the history of the valuable antique 
cup which was brought from Eng- 
land for annual competition here. 


Some of the amusing and educa- 
tional phases of his show ring ex- 
perience, and some sound principles 
for “having fun” as well as being 
successful in the horse world were 
outlined by Mr. Cardy in making the 
award. 


“This to the son of a very old and 
valued foxhunting comrade of mine, 
to his very worthy son, Pierre Ray- 
mond, I make this award’’, conclud- 
ed Mr. Cardy. 

E. Curror of Northumberland, 
England, donor, Mrs. Leslie Wallace, 
custodian, joined in making the pre- 
sentation of the Curror Trophy to 
Larry Porter, M. F. H. of the Mon- 
treal Hunt who won on Bar None 
this award for the championship in 
the hunter trials. 

The senior equitation award was 
presented to Miss Faith Heward, 
and the junior to Bart MacDougall 
by F. H. Dillingham, vice-president. 

Miss Barbara Kemp, captain of 
the Club team, made presentations 
to members of the winning team 
in the Tri-City competition, includ- 
ing Misses Faith Heward, Germaine 
Pinateau, L. Stevenson, Daphne 
Lauson, Antona Mitchell, Masters 
Bart MacDougall, Derek Reid, Sam 
Prevost, John Mitchell, Pierre Ray- 
mond, and assistants Mary Bizell, 
Jane Aiken and Marion MacDougall. 


An Amazing Feat 
Recorded From Dublin 


Show’s Past History 


Stanislaus Lynch 

Brilliant displays of riding have 
been given’ by some of the world’s 
finest horseman at Dublin Horse 
Show from time to time, but I 
doubt if any of them can surpass the 
magnificient feat of horsemanship 
of a young man from Ballyjames- 
duff, County Cavan. 

His name was Paddy Callaghan. 
He was born in Carnin, a townland 
about a mile from Ballyjamesduff. 
The two-storied, slated house which 
he built still stands between two of 
my father’s farms. Paddy went to 
America about twenty-five years 
ago. Little has been heard of him 
in‘ Ireland since. If he ever reads 
what I now write I hope he will 
realize that his name is not for- 
gotten and that his feats of horse- 
manship are still remembered with 
pride. 

He had his own farm, but his 
chief delight was horses. He rode 
my father’s animals at Cavan Show, 
and the early shows that were held 
in the early part of the century at 
Castleblaney, Oldcastle, Castlepol- 
lard, Ballyjamesduff, and Cootehill. 

At this time, a man named Hughie 
Grey lived at Ryefield, Virginia, 
County Cavan. He was a great lover 
of horses and a staunch supporter of 
horse shows. He had many good 
show jumpers in his time, -but I was 
not born when they were in their 
hey-day. My Father, however, re- 
members them well and amongest 
them was the undisputed queen of 
the show-yard, a brown mare bred 
by Hugie Grey, trained on his own 
land, and given by him a name that 
for many years headed the prize- 
winning lists in Irish Horse Shows: 
the mare was called Motor Car. 

Many of the sportsmen who saw 
Motor Car at the height of her suc- 
cess have passed on, but there are 
many others to whom the name of 
that great mare will bring happy 
memories of the early days of show- 
jumping in Ireland. Another mare 
that was almost equally famous was 
Mignionette. 

Motor Car won many prizes in 
Dublin Horse Show and it was Paddy 
Callaghan who usually rode her. On 
the occasion of which I write, Motor 


RIDING 


Car won first prize and my father 
thinks that Mignionette was either 
second or third, and that Paddy Cal- 
laghan rode both of them. When 
the competition was ended and the 
horses went up to the judges stand 
for their rosettes, Paddy Callaghan 
rode Motor Car and led Mignionette. 
After the awards, the horses canter- 
ed round the jumping enclosure, as 
is done nowadays, but Paddy was 
not satisfied with this, and he turn- 
ed his two horses for the first fence. 





The crowds were speechless when 
they realised his intention, but they 
nearly went wild with excitement 
when he cleared the first fence. They 
thought he would pull up after that 
and not attempt the single bank, 
but Paddy cared for neither man no1 
devil, and flicked across it in a 
flash. He steadied his two horses, 
tried, I suppose to get them going 
on the correct foot, and both of them 
rose together at the big stone-wall 
By this time, the crowds were cheer- 
ing frantically and they thought the 
display was over, but Paddy swung 
his horses round in perfect unison 
and turned to tackle the three fen- 
ces on the return journey. A hush 
fell on the excited spectators. Two 
horses jumping the same gate could 
take a terrific spill if their take-off 
timing was not perfectly synchron- 


ised. But it was, and they flew it 
together. Then the crowds thought 
that surely no one would attempt 
to jump the big double bank with 
two horses. It’s a big enough pro- 
position with one, but to lead a se- 
cond horse alongside seemed im- 
possible. But few things are impos- 


sible to a man with his heart in the 
right place, and Paddy cleared that 
big lump of Tipperary without los- 
ing a stride. Speed was needed for 
the last fence, and Mignionette re- 
sponded gamely to Motor Car’s spurt 
and stride for stride they sailed like 


mating swallows across that fifteen 
feet of hedge and water. 

So when we hear about some of 
the magnificent displays of horse- 


manship that are performed nowa- 
days at Dublin Horse Show, both by 
the Internationag® Military Jumping 
Teams and by our civilian riders, it 
is pleasant to recall one of the most 
spectacular displays ever given in 
Dublin Show: When Paddy Callag- 
han from Ballyjamesduff, rode Hugie 
Grey’s Motor Car, led Mignionette 
alongside, and jumped the pair of 
them over every fence on-the course! 
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SADDLES 


Suspension seat. Ex- 
cellent for Riding 
Schools and Ranches. 
Complete with girth, 
otirrepe and new 
stirrup leathers. $28 










PARIANI 
Jumping 
SADDLES 
13f/ Original Italian for- 
ward seat saddie; 


flexible tree, pigskin 
seat, concealed knee 


“complete 140 
RIDING BOOTS 


Fine, soft leather 
Cowboy boots.$ 9.50 
English type__.$ 18.75 
Jodhpur Shoes-__§ 9.95 
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SAVINGS 





Harris Tweed Coats 
Made by Harry Hall of London. 
Ladies’ or Men’s $80 Value 


Specially Priced at $45.00 


Hunting Caps .......... $19.50 
Boot Trees ....... 7.95 
String Gloves...... 2.95 - 5.95 
Levi's .. pt eer as 3.45 
Lunging Bridles . 6.50 
English Show Bridles 23.95 
Walking Horse Bridle.... 17.50 


Lead Chains, with straps 2.50 


English Saddle Racks.... 6.50 
Halters 4.50 
Saddle Soap Glycerine... 50 
Western Pony Saddles... 25.00 
Dude Ranch Saddles.... 52.00 
White Quarter Boots.... 15.00 
Stirrup Irons ...... 3.50 - 4.00 
Caveson Sets ....... a 4.50 


Wool-lined Blankets 4.50 - 6.50 
Tack Harness 





RIDING CLOTHES and ACCESSORIES 
Coats, Breeches, Jodhpurs, Stock Ties, Spurs, Crops, Carriages 


Established 1875 


Send for Catalogue C 


KAUFFMAN 4c-2rAyar 


141 EAST 24th ST. nv. Halag Goods Shope 








HUNTING 





Oak Brook Hounds Show Fine Sport 








Both Drag and Fox Hunting Bring Out 
Enthusiastic Fields For Speedy Runs. 
Behind Energetic Pack of Hounds 





Dorothy Scott 


December 18: temperature 30°, 
wind N. E., cloudy. 

Hounds met at Mr. L. F. Caufield’s 
Rocking Horse Farm at 2:30 p. m. 
Ten couple of hounds were out for a 
drag hunt and a Field of 25 appeared. 
Mr. Theodore Mohlman, Joint-M. F. 
H. hunted the hounds with Mr. Nor- 
val Anderson, Hon. Whipper-in; Henry 
Helgesen and Arthur Payne, Whip- 
pers-in, comprising the staff. 

Hounds were cast in a small wood 
on the corner of the West Farm; 
they picked up the line quickly and 
ran north, then west over a post and 
rail line fence across the main hold- 
ing pasture into a large, hard wood 
covert; turned and ran approximately 
one-half mile north through the cen- 
ter of the woods, out over a post and 
rail fence onto the steeplechase 
course; then west over another post 
and rail line fence, along the bottom 
of Upper Ginger ©reek Basin, then 
south over a post and rail, over a hill 
and down into a slough behind the 
old Rabbit Hill School House, then 
south into the hard wood where we 
checked on the edge of Oak Brook 
Road. 

Hounds were picked up for the 
second line and taken south over a 
post and rail line fence into the 
Mays Lake Retreat farm, where they 
were cast about two hundred yards 
from the line and worked to it going 
south. They picked it up and skirt- 
ed the edge of Mays Lake through 
the large oak woods, down a steep 
draw and up the other side. Hounds 
lost momentarily in the heavy covert 
but coming out of the west end of 
the covert Reaper, Governor and 
Danger picked up the line and head- 
ed due west past the Franciscan 
Chapel across the dirt road onto the 
S. A. Healy Farm, then headed 
southwest into a heavy peat bog 
slough, where they checked. 

The third line started about one- 
half mile from the check. Hounds 
ran south through heavy going, down 
the edge of a soy bean field into a 
hedgerow where they picked up a 
terrific amount of speed and gave ex- 
cellent tongue. They cut back north 
and east across an alfalfa field over 
a wide panel, made a sharp turn 
south, ran across an in and out 
(which several of the hounds cleared 
like deer), ran up a hedgerow for 
about three-quarters of a mile, going 
so fast that they were rapidly out- 
distancing the staff and Field. They 
then turned north and east across a 
hay field and down into a swamp. 
With the entire Field going as fast 
as they could, the hounds came out 
of the swamp a good half-mile ahead, 
made a slow turn north and then 
west, ran up a hedgerow, over a wide 
post and rail panel going north into 
a corn field. Everyone without ex- 
ception went to the bat to keep them 
in view until they slowed up and 
turned east over a post and rail 
panel into Mr. Healy’s winter wheat. 
They over ran the line at the check 
and were called back by the Master’s 
horn. 

We took rather a long check to 
give our horses a breather since they 
had just completed a four and a half- 
mile run. For the fourth line hounds 
were picked up, taken across a paved 
road into Mr. W. B. Templeton’s 
Breakenridge Farm, and cast on the 


line; they found immediately, ran 
about one-half mile northeast through 
some very trappy country, then north 
over a post and rail panel into Ilder- 
ton Place, across the horse pasture, 
over an in-and-out on a dirt road, onto 
the Mary Meyer property heading 
north at a burning pace. All of the 
hounds, giving tongue enthusiasti- 
cally, jumped a wide post and rail 
panel on the hill top, cut east over 
some fallow land and turned slowly 
north down through a draw behind 
Mr. Babcock’s, up out of the draw 
and due west over a panel in the 
hedgerow, across an uncut hay field 
to the “kill” behind Rocking Horse 
Farm. The hounds, after an extreme- 
ly hard run of one and a half hours 
still had enough energy to fight each 
other and wolf down the “quarry”. 
Hounds were picked up and taken 
home, reaching kennels at 4:35 p. m. 
At the kennels hot milk punch was 
served to the Field and staff while 
still mounted by Mrs. Norval Ander- 
son, Mrs. Henry Helgesen and Mrs. 
Arthur Payne. 

All agreed that it was a lively run, 
one of our best. Mrs. Co1with Hamill 
from the Wayne-DuPage Hunt was 
present with her guest, Mrs. Pres- 
cott, 


December 19: temperature 28°, wind, 
very light S. E., weather cloudy, 
6 inches of new snow. 

Hounds left the kennels at 10:30 
a. m., and we hacked with them to 
the nearest covert which is behind 
the Butler School. They found a line 
immediately and had worked it per- 
haps a minute when a fox was viewed 
crossing Oak Brook Road heading 
south down a hedgerow. Hounds 
were lifted and put on the line. They 
picked it up immediately and run- 
ning down the’ hedgerow met two 
rabbit hunters, which obviously had 
headed the fox either east or west. 
A cast to the east proved he had 
headed that way, crossed Spring 
Road and run across the open horse 
pasture south of Mr. Butler’s home- 
stead (Old Oak Brook). He crossed 
a foot bridge with the hounds right 
behind him. The Field had some 
difficulty getting into the pasture be- 
cause their horses’ feet balled up bad- 
ly, but found a fairly decent place 
to jump the post and rail fence, and 
followed hounds onto the island. The 
fox had been viewed by the game 
keeper crossing the dam in about six 
inches of water and had gone into a 
very heavy covert. At that time the 
staff did not know he had been view- 
ed and hounds were cast on the 
island but could get no further than 
the water’s edge. The crossing was 
so precarious due to the holes and 
ice that we left him. 

The hounds were picked up, taken 
out of the pasture and across the 
Mary Meyer country, where an old 
line was picked up and followed into 
the Mays Lake Retreat property. 
There, this fox had been joined by 
another. The pair headed north past 
Mays Lake, across Oak Brook Road, 
over several post and rail fences into 
the Franciscan Woods on the West 
Farm. The woods were very heavy 
and large, and it seemed impossible 
that hounds would get the fox out. 
But, guessing that they might have 
been scared out of covert, the Master 
lifted the hounds and took them over 


Elkridge-Harford And 
Green Spring Valley 
Hold Joint Meets 


For some years, the Elkridge-Har- 
ford and Green Spring Valley Hunts 
have ‘traded visits on the first Satur- 
days in December, thus giving the 
members of each club a run behind 
the other club’s pack. It is regret- 
table, in a way, that at these joint 
meets we don’t get to see more vary- 
ing tracts of country—the Harford 
meet being always held at Atlanta 
Hall, home of the M. F. H. Mr. Voss, 
and the subsequent Green Spring 
meet always at St. John’s Church in 
the Worthington Valley. However, 
as was pointed out to this writer, it 
is not an easy job to accommodate 
the huge Fields of 100 riders or more 
that turn out, and the clubs must 
shepherd this cavalcade into the 
heartland of their country, where 
most landowners are hunting-men, 
or risk the probably-justified wrath 
of many a farmer at seeing his fields 
chopped into muddy brown mince- 
meat by galloping herds. 

It is ungrateful even to quibble, 
when such fine sport and real hos- 
pitality is shown by the alternating 
hosts. This year’s first joint meet, 
after being postponed one week. when 
heavy rains drenched the landscape, 
was on December 11, and furnished 
an exciting afternoon. 

Mr. Voss’ meadow was a colorful 
convention-hall full of horses as the 
group moved off at 2 P. M. At least 
a dozen pink coats, almost as many 
side-saddle riders, and quite a few 
well-mounted children enlivened the 
scene under somewhat gray, cold 
skies. Down in the swamp Old Faith- 
ful was all ready for them—he went 
away from there so speedily you 
might have thought that the bag 
had just been untied! Shortly after,. 
“he” turned out to be a pair, and 
about a score of people who viewed 
them—from different directions— 
all announced their accomplishment 
in such loud and positive shouts 
that it’s a wonder the hounds could 
hear themselves tongue. 

The fox ldoped one of his custo- 
mary figure-eights and pretty near- 
ly stepped on the heels of the tail 
end of the Field as he lapped them. 
As far as the eye could see, riders 
were galloping off in all directions, 
and as if to celebrate the general 
melee, pink coats were buying real- 





the holding fence and across Ginger 
Creek where he made a cast down 
the creek. The fox was picked up 
again and apparently had decided to 
hide in a very deep overgrown area 
of about ten acres. Rather than 
waste a lot of time looking for him 
down wind, hounds were picked up, 
taken to the northwest edge of this 
cover and were cast back into the 
wind. Just then one of the Whip- 
pers-in, Mr. Anderson, viewed the 
fox heading East at top speed. 
Hounds were put on the line and had 
a little difficulty following it across 
the Tri-State Highway, but they pick- 
ed it up again and ran him into Robin 
Hill Slough. The fox was viewed 
twice and then momentarily lost due 
to the heavy going. As the hounds 
were casting in the slough the fox 
was viewed away by Mrs. Scott. 
Hounds immediately hit on the line 
but lost again due to the heavy snow 
and rather bad scent. Not seeing any 
sign of where he could have gone 
after being viewed, the Master as- 
sumed that he had doubled back into 
the slough on the south side and cast 
hounds in the slough again. After a 
few minutes he was viewed away by 
Whipper-in Arthur Payne, heading 
due north toward the top of Robin 
Hill. The view was a quick one and 
the fox did not go to the top of the 
hill but was marked to ground. 

Hounds were returned to the ken- 
nels at 12:35 p. m. after a very suc- 
cessful and exciting hunt. The out- 
standing hound of this hunt was True 
Boy, the sire of most of our hounds, 
which was purchased from the Quon- 
sett Hunt of Mr. William Almy, Jr. 

Just as Mr. Mohlman, M. F. H. was 
supplying the details for the above 
write-up, standing beside the mantel 
of his living room, and gazing ab- 
sently out the picture window, he 
sprang to life with a “View Halloa” 
and showed the members of the Hunt 
their fourth fox of the day, a nice 
grey picking his way carefully across 
the horse pasture. Mr. Mohlman was 
deaf to our pleas to turn out the 
hounds and mount up again. 
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estate all over the Manor. We hear 
—though this is not vouched tor— 
that the three Green Spring pink 
coats tasted mud first of all, and 
there were a lot of genial ‘“‘compli- 
ments” passed around between hosts 
and guests on the general topic of 
horsemanship. All, we make haste to 
add, in fun, as the guests had their 
innings later. 

The run lasted a good forty minu- 
tes, with some checks, and circled 
through Verdant valley, back 
through Atlanta Hall, on to the 
Sixty Acres, wound across the road 
and fetched up at the far end of Mr. 
DeCourcy Wright’s place, Linden- 
hope. Miss Bosley had a fall over a 
fence and got two black eyes. Mrs. 
Courtney Whedbee went down too, 
sustaining only bruises. Green Spring 
M. F. H. John K. Shaw spilled some- 
where along the line, and Danny 
Brewster, it was revorted, had a 
tumble “just going around a sharp 
corner.”’ Though the going was ex- 
cellent on hills and in the woods, it 
must be admitted that the swamps 
and boggy places provided plenty of 
excuse, as they were belly-deep in 
spots. 

Eventually the quarry made his 
getaway, and there followed a long 
series of blank coverts through An- 
dor Farm, the Pococks’, up to the 
K. B. Schleys’, and then southerly 
once more towards Manor Glen and 
“the Ridge’. Thereabouts, as dusk 
closed in, another short burst was 
heard before the die-hards trooped 
back to the vans to load _ their 
mounts. 

The return visit of the Harford 
members to the Green Spring, on 
December 18 at 1 Pp. M. brought a 


positively brilliant afternoon—in- 


both senses. A clear, gentle winter 
sun flooded the beautiful Worthing- 
ton Valley, whose hills kept off every 
breath of wind, making perfect hunt- 
ing weather. And three fox, one 
after another, kept every rider hop- 
ping all the long afternoon. 

The Field was a trifle smaller than 
the previous week. Where I counted 
six vans, not to mention trailers, up 
at Taylor for the first joint meet, 
only two or three showed up at St. 
John’s Church to return the com- 
pliment. Our hosts were out in force, 
however, and it was a gay meet; 
Green Spring riders always seem to 
be hugely enjoying themselves, and 
Mr. Holmes Alexander and Mr. Frank 
Bonsal shouted cheerful insults at 
each other over each fence. 

We moved off acress squashy bot- 
tom-land and up over Alfred Van- 
derbilt’s hills to the south, while 
hounds scouted a long wide cover. 


Just as the first hounds spoke, shouts 


half a mile away proclaimed a view, 
and we were off at a good clip. The 
pack split up over two foxes, and a 
minute or two was lost while some 
laggards were whipped ahead; then 
they made a sweeping curve across 
the Fenwick and Martin properties, 
put that fox to earth, and hurried 
back after the second. This one again 
bore east, swung north, ducked out 
into Zouck’s meadow, and fooled the 
Field a bit by ducking right back 
again to the original cover. On Mr. 
Fenwick’s hill, the huntsman gath- 
ered his pack, waited a few minutes 
for the Field to catch up, and set 
forth once more. A pause while Mrs. 
Miller’s mount tossed her, at a chick- 
en coop; she lay still for several 
minutes but then got up unharmed 
—just a bit breathless from having 
her wind knocked out. 

The next draw was through Snow 
Hill, across Mantua Mill road and 
into Shawan cover, where hounds 
started an energetic fox, viewed an 
instant later by the watchers in au- 
tomobiles as he crossed a_ wide 
wheatfield north of Geist road. Away 
went everyone, plunging along in 
soft ground, hounds in full cry. 
Down a long northerly slope, turned 
left-handed (west) through the Mur- 
rays’ and Judge Coleman’s farms, 
up over Snow Hill and down again 
into the Hunt Cup valley toward the 
cover known as the Waterspout. One 
of the Hunt Cup fences, the four- 
teenth, took Mr. Wright’s measure, 
but he was up again with nothing 
worse than an aching back. After 
one more half-mile loop, the pack 
put their quarry to ground in the 
woods, and a weary but absolutely 
contented group of foxhunters am- 
bled back to the red brick clubhouse 
for tea and turkey sandwiches that 
melted in the mouth. 

Not twelve hours later, in the 
small hours of Sunday morning, a 
snowfall of several inches covered 
most of Maryland.—M. H. C. 
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Friday, December 31, 1948 


America’s First Fox Hunter 





Thomas Fairfax, Sixth Baron of Fairfax, 
Whose Hunting Activities Near White Post 
Make Him One of Our Earliest Sportsmen 





A. Henry Higginson 


Rather over three years ago, I 
wrote a pook which was published 
by Messrs. Collins of London, under 
the title of Two Centuries of Fox- 
hunting, and in describing early fox- 
hunting in America, I found that the 
outstanding figure of those Colonial 
days, was Thomas, sixth Lord Fair- 
fax; who is perhaps best known to 
American historians as the employer 
of George Washington—not only as 
the employer, but also as the friend 
and patron who gave him his-real 
start in life. 

Owen Wister, in his book—The 
Seven Ages of Washington—draws 
a very charming picture of the 
friendship which sprang up between 
the English nobleman and the young 
surveyor, then only a lad of sixteen, 
when he writes:—‘‘It may very well 
be that what endeared the young 
surveyor to his Lordship was the 
gallant manner in which he took. his 
fences—‘let your recreation be Man- 
ful, not Sinful,’ says Rule 109 in 


Washington’s copy-book. And so, 
Washington’s pluck and his good 


modest manner brought Fairfax to 
make him his frequent companion in 
hunting and his guest at. Belvoir, 
where there were well-bred women 
and Addison’s Essays, and all was a 
piece of the same sound, mellow civ- 
ilization. In this good society the 
boy of sixteen grew steadily into a 
man of the world (though of his 
bashfulness he never became com- 
plete master, and we shall see this 
later upon several occasions), and he 
also learned in farming and agricul- 
ture those standards of English 
thoroughness which he endeavoured 
to maintain later in the midst of the 
American slackness that prevailed 
then, as it prevails today. What he 
learned among the ladies who lived, 
or visited, at Belvoir, came as nat- 
urally to him and was retained as 
tenaciously by his instinct and his 
memory as the outdoor knowledge, 
the planting, harvesting, fencing, 
gates, hinges, and all else with which 
Lord Fairfax’s talk must have 
abounded, while the older man and 
the young rode leisurely across coun- 
try together after a hunt. Fairfax 
was bound to comment upon the 
slovenly American farming that they 
passed by at such times. 


“Surely his Lordship gave the boy 
a mount now and then! surely he 
sometimes said: ‘There’s a young 
horse at Belvoir you had better try 
and see if he will do for the ladies.’ 
It is agreeable to think of those 
huntings; of the hounds scudding 
over Virginia’s pleasant hills; and 
hard behind them, the ruddy-faced 
nobleman, with George not quite 
abreast of him (Rule 57; ‘in walk- 
ing—with—a man of Great quality, 
walk not with him cheek by jowl, 
but somewhat behind him’)—-George 
therefore keeping himself a respect- 
ful second, controlling the sinful de- 
sire of the spirit to be first—and 
some love verses forgotten in his 
pocket. Then in the field corners, by 
the edges of the coverts, stopping to 
bite the sandwich, surely his Lord- 
ship would bid the boy come up for 
a pull at his own flask, and surely 
the boy, after a proper hesitation, 
would take the pull! (Rule 40; 
‘strive not with your superiors in 
argument.’) And so, the two ride 
home, talking together after the 
hunt; perhaps the boy stops to sup 
at Belvoir with Lord Fairfax, or per- 
haps the hunt has taken them to the 
other side of the country, and Lord 
Fairfax sups and sleeps at Mount 
Vernon; and as he and his host, 
Lawrence Washington, light their 
bedroom candles, and part for the 
night, His. Lordship says:—‘your 
brother’s’a fine lad, Mr. Washington. 
We must do something for ‘him, 
Sir.’ ” 

But it is not because Lord Fairfax 
became the patron and friend of 
Washington that I am writing this 
little sketch of his life, but rather 
pecause of the part which he played 
in the history of foxhunting in Amer- 
ica, and, as being perhaps one of 
the first men who brought hounds 
into the Western Hemisphere. I am 
fully aware that this statement of 


mine may be challenged by Ameri- 
can writers today; some of whom 
will doubtless cite Robert Brooke, 
Esquire, who came to Maryland in 
1650, and brought a pack of hounds 
with him; but it seems to me very 
doubtful—as one American author 
has pointed out—whether these im- 
ported hounds had been entered sole- 
ly to fox, and, in any case, their in- 
fluence on American Foxhounds of 
later days does not seem to me of 
sufficient importance to deal with 
them in detail. 

I became very much interested in 
Lord Fairfax, because he was, in 
my opinion, the first person of real 
importance in American foxhunting 
history, and recently I have made a 
study of his early life—ibefore he 
settled in America; and on the sug- 
gestion of the Editor of The Chron- 
icle, I have written this short article, 
which I hope may interest American 
hunting men, and give them some- 
thing of the story of Thomas, sixth 
Lord Fairfax. 

Sir Clements R. Markham, K. C. 
B., F. R. S., writing in The Diction- 
ary of National Biography, says:— 
“Thomas, sixth Baron Fairfax of 
Cameron, born at Denton in York- 
shire, in 1692, was the eldest son of 
Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfax, by Cath- 
erine, heiress of the great estate of 
Lord Culpeper, including Leeds Cas- 
tle, in Kent, and the Northern Neck 
in Virginia. His father died while he 
was still at Oriel College, Oxford, 
and under age, and all the Yorkshire 
estates were sold to pay his debts. 
The final sale took place in 1716, 
and the young Lord’s connection 
with Yorkshire was thus finally sev- 
ered. He is said to have been a man 
of ability, and to have been ambiti- 
ous of distinction.” 

Writing of this period of his life. 
Cecil S. Emden, sometime Fellow and 
Treasurer of Oriel College, in the 
recently published Oriel Papers, 
writes:—‘“Oriel was evidently 
chosen as the College for Thomas, 
the Sixth Lord Fairfax, because of 
the connection between the Culpepers 
(his mother’s people) and the Lud- 
wells, who were related by marriage 
to Provost Carter. The Culpepers and 
the Ludwells were both important 
families in Virginia; and they inter- 
married. ; 

“Lord Fairfax was in residence at 
Oriel between 1710 and 1713. His 
father, who left his estate financial- 
ly embarrassed, died when the son 
was at Oxford. His mother’s anxiety 
for his good conduct as a student is 
noticeable in several of her letters 
to him which are preserved in the 


Fairfax MSS. They include such in- . 


junctions as: ‘I beg you to keepe 
close to yr. study,’ and ‘I hope you 
will avoid all bad company,’ to which 
were added expressions of hope that 
he would take his father’s folly as a 
warning. 

“The young lord lived with the 
Provost in his lodgings; and he had 
as a companion with him Edward 
Talbot, the second sop of the Bishop 
of Oxford, who was admitted in 
1709, and, after being elected a Fel- 
low in 1712, became the intimate 
friend of one of Oriel’s most famots 
philosophers, Bishop Joseph Butler. 

‘“‘Among the Fairfax MSS. is an in- 
teresting letter, written to Lord 
Fairfax on hehalf of his mother’s 
trustee. It tells him of the proposed 
arrangements for his leaving Oxford 
at the end of his course. It runs as 
follows: — 





“*The Right Honble The Lord 
Fairfax at Oriel College in Oxford, 
by way of London. 

February 25th, 1713. 
“My Lord, 

“Your last I have, and many 
thanks, and for the future I shall 
not. be deficient in writing, but hav- 
ing given your Lordship so good rea- 
sons [ am sure that you will excuse 
me. 

‘‘Now as to business. Last Friday 
Lady Fairfax dined with us, and my 
father discoursed her at large about 
your Lordship, and they have agreed 
and commanded me to acquaint your 
Lordship of what they think most 
convenient for your Lordship and 
hope you will approve of the same— 
that your Lordship will leave the 
University at the end of next quar- 
ter which is July the 20th, and that 
your Lordship will consult what is 
most proper to be given at leaving 
College with the Provost and do 
what is handsome. My father will 
shortly write to the Provost to ac- 
quaint him with it and shall take 
care to return money sufficient 
against that time to clear every in- 
dividual thing; and my Lady Fair- 
fax and my father desire that you 
will give your servant warning to go 
away when you leave Oxford....I 
suppose your Lordship will give your 
Caution Mony to the College and 
treat the whole Hall. I think (this) 
cannot be avoided.’ 

“The benefactions of Lord Fair- 
fax to the College include a silver 
tankard and £10 towards the former 
panelling of the Dining Hall.” 

There is another letter, in draft, 
kept at Oriel College, which makes 
a happy complement to the one just 
quoted. It was written by Provost 
Carter in his manuscript Memoran- 
dum Book, and is addressed to Lord 
Fairfax’s mother. It runs as follows: 

“ “Oriel Coll; July 19 (1713) 
“**Madam, 

‘] am to return your Ladyship my 
most humble thanks for the great 
Honour that hath been done me, in 
being entrusted with the care of my 
Lord Fairfax. Your Ladyship may 
easily imagine, it is with concern 
and unwillingness I part with his 
Lordship whose conversation and 
sweet temper and dayly improve- 
ment under my eye afforded me much 
pleasure. But it is no less satisfac- 
tion and delight to me that I can 
assure your Ladyship, he hath all 
the benefit of an University educa- 
tion, without the least inconvenience. 
He leaves the College with all the 
sobriety, virftye and regular be- 
haviour, which he brought hither. 
I can safely affirm, his Lordship is 
wholly free from all manner of vice, 
and hath layd a very good founda- 
tion of learning, which I hope he 
will take care to improve, and not 
lose in the countrey. He hath very 
good parts and understanding, which 
with that scholarship he is master 
of, will enable him to make a con- 
siderable figure in anything he shall 
apply himself to closely. 

“T have nothing more to add but 
my hearty wishes that my sincere 
and faithful endeavours to be ser- 
viceable to his Lordship in his educa- 
tion may meet with your Ladyship’s 
approbation, and be attended with 
his Lordship’s good fortune and suc- 
cess in the world. 

I am,” 

(Signature)’’ 
Continued Next Week 


HUNTING 
Middleburg Hunt 


Middleburg, Virginia 
Established 1906 
Recognized 1908 
Joint-Masters: Daniel C. Sands 
Newell J. Ward 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Scarlet, apple-green collar. 





Middleburg Hunt’s carded fixture 
on Dec. 18 was for 11 a. m. at The 
Den, home of the Holger Bidstrups. 
The Field was made up of about 50 
people, including members of Pied- 
mont and Orange County hunts. 

Hounds moved off from The Den 
down to the Foxcroft Road and turn- 
ed left toward Goodstone. Passing 
Goodstone farm barn they came out 
at the cement bridge, and went 
through D. C. Sands’ woods to the 
big field. Honorary-whip Stephen C. 
Clark, Jr. viewed a red and hounds 
raced across the Benton Farms’ bot- 
tom land, jumped into the road op- 
posite the old Riddle house and 
swung right-handed onto Huntlands. 
Through Huntlands the Field gallop- 
ed straight across to the Old Camp 
Meeting Grounds, and on to the for- 
mer Louis Stoddard farm. 

Jumping a stone fence with a drop, 
the Field went to the creek but was 
unable to cross because of wire and 
deep water. Coming back to the 
Stoddard house, they went down the 
road, through a gate and across the 
creek. They bore to the left across 
Ben Norman’s farm to the road, 
swung right, went about 100 yards 
and jumped a stone wall with a rid- 
er onto the Lawson farm. Crossing 
Lawson’s farm, hounds went through 
Old Welbourne woods but when they 
got into the road they lost the line. 
They picked it up over in the field 
on the left-hand side, went up the 
road, then swung to the right, made 
a double and came right back to the 
front of the Taylor Hardins’ house. 

Hounds came on back of Miss 
Lemmon’s but the Field could not 
follow )hecause of wire. They were 
seen again crossing Mrs. Sabins’ 
farm, running toward Hitt’s. The 
red went to ground on Hitt’s and 
by the time the Field arrived, 
hounds were already off on a grey. 
They were whipped off “with only 2 
hounds missing, (one the victim of 
a hit-and-run driver), and the hunt 
was over. Estimates vary from 2 1-2 
to 3 hours. 
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TURNER WILTSHIRE 
MIDDLEBURG, VIRGINIA 


Farms in Virginia’s delightful 
hunting country 
Homes on the Blue Ridge 











John W. C. Jackson 
Brook Valley Stables 
Madison, N. J. 
Thoroughbreds and Young 
Horses, Broken and Schooled. 
Mouths and manners a special- 
ty; best of care and attention. 
Rough horses boarded and at- 

tended. 
Terms on Application 


Phone Madison 6-1367-M. day, 
6-1616 evenings. 












































Warrenton House 


EXCELLENT CUISINE 
CHARMING ATMOSPHERE 


MAKE RESERVATIONS 
IN ADVANCE PLEASE 


Phone 622 Warrenton, Va. 

















Cut Full at 
thigh, clean 
at knee, but- 
ton on inside 
of shin bone, 
imported and 
domestic. 





RIDING 
BREECHES 


Tel. PEapack 8-0571 





M. WRIGHT 


TWEED AND PLAID RIDING COATS 


CANVAS OR LEATHER LEGGINGS 


STOCK TIES 


VELVET CAPS AND DERBIES 
LACE RIDING SHOES 


BOOTS TO ORDER 


FAR HILLS, N. J. 
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Public Relations For Fox Hunting 





The Job of Educating the Public About 
The Little Red Animal Is Getting Results 
But Needs Continued Suport of Sportsmen 





Lyle T. 


Early in the fall of 1946 the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Masters of 
Foxhounds Association of America 
appointed a public relations com- 

-mittee to deal with some of the pro- 
blems which confront organized fox 
hunting. One cause for concern be- 
ing the wave of organized propagan- 
da and legislation directed against 
the fox, with extermination as an 
objective. At a meeting called by the 
late W. Plunket Stewart, president 
of the M. F. H. A. a committee com- 
posed of Gilbert Mather, M. F. H. 
Brandywine Hounds, Joseph Neff 
Ewing, M. F. H. The Eagle Farms 
Hunt and the late Newbold Ely, M. 
F. H. Mr. Ely’s Hounds, was appoint- 
ed with Mr. Mather as chairman. 
(Harvey Gibson, ex-M. F. H. Meadow 
Brook hounds has replaced Mr. Ely). 

One of the first steps taken by the 
newly formed committee was to re- 
tain a professional public relations 
counsel and to approach the problem 
on a basis similar to the manner in 
which industry and trade organiza- 
tions handle their public relations 
and educational programs. Study of 
available fox data revealed two 
separate schools of thought, one pro 
and the other anti fox. The evidence 
gathered from boh, though most 
vehement in character, was not at 
all convincing and obviously had 
been prepared with definite bias, 
one way or the other. Therefore, it 
was clear that if the true status of 
the fox in the wildlife community, 
beyond providing sport for a minor 
segment of the national population. 
could be learned only from qualified 
unbiased authorities. 

This eliminated nearly everyone 
except recognized ecologists and 
wildlife management groups operat- 
ing on a scientific basis. The infor- 
mation and data gathered from these 
has been compiled, studied and re- 
written for public consumption. One 
significant fact is that the true 
status of the fox and his effect on 
other forms of wildlife and farmers’ 
welfare, though clearly defined by 
scientists and ecological students, 
up until recently had never been 
made known to farmers, sportsmen 
and the public in general. To do this, 
obviously is a mammoth job. Since 
nursery days most of us have been 
taugnt tnat the prime activity of a 
fox is to kill poultry, and he is some- 
thing to be eliminated if poultry and 
game birds are to be saved. Despite 
the difficulty of the task much head- 


way has been made. Editors and 
writers of the farm, hunting and 
rural press have been called upon 


and mailed scientific data on Rey- 
nard and how he should be regarded 
by farmer and sportsmen for the 
good of all concerned. Sportsmen 
groups are hearing lectures and re- 
ceiving literature. There are many 
facts of this campaign too numerous 
and too long to be given in detail in 
this article, but in a highly profes- 
sional manner the job of educating 
the public about the little red ani- 
mal is being carried on in a way that 
is getting results, as evidenced by 
the more frequent appearance of 
favorable articles and stories in farm 
and sports magazines and the rural 
press 
The Question of Rabies 

One of the interesting projecis of 
the M. F. H. A. public relations com- 
mittee is the study being made of 
rabies among wild and domestic ani- 
mals and livestock. For several years 
seare stories have been appearing in 
the nation’s press about rabies being 
spread by foxes. This has been car- 
ried to a point where the public in 
certain sections of the country has 
been advised to exterminate all foxes 
as a safety measure. These rabies 
scares usually have proved to be 2 
very useful tool for groups of bird 
hunters who still believe that the 
game scarcity is due to foxes. Some 
unscrupulous veterinarians have 
been able to drum up a large volume 
of trade by advising farmers to inno- 
culate all their livestock (at a fee 
per head) as a precaution against 
rumored attacks from rabd foxes 
and dogs. This activity has given ac- 
celeration to many stories in the 


Johnson 


press. So far the M. F. H. A. study 
has revealed that there is a great 
variance of opinion among veterin- 
arians about rabies, how it is spread, 
and what animals can contract it. 
Seemingly there is nothing very de- 
finite about foxes being a factor in 
the disease. 
The Independent Fox Hunter 

There were over twelve million 
hunting licenses issued in the U. S. 
A. last year which indicates the de- 
gree to which fox hunters are in the 
minority. However, the Committee 
is furnishing data and literature to 
various state fox hunting associa- 
tions which are made up of the in- 
dependent fox hunters who hunt one 
or small packs of hounds at night 
or in the day time, independent of 
any organized, mounted hunts. There 
are nearly two hundred thousand of 
these independent fox hunters in 
this country who can bear weight 
with legislatures ana game commis- 
sions. What this group has lacked in 
direction and material on how to 
combat anti-fox propaganda is now 
available through the M. F. H. A. 

The M. F. H. A. has a booklet in 
preparation for circulation among 
writers and editors which should do 
much to lessen ridiculous statements 
and characterizations that are >ften 
carried in articles, fiction, captions 
and cartoons. To all appearances 
this pamphlet has been written for 
the novice in organized fox hunting, 
and incidentally, it will serve a very 
good purpose in this manner, but it 
is primarily intended as a reference 
source for writers. 

The need for a well planned and 
organized program to combat anti 
fox legislation is very great and it 
is hoped that the M. F. H. A. will 
make it a permanent activity. 

Any fox hunter or person connec- 
ted in any way with the sport should 
support this educational program. 
Literature and news releases about 
foxes, game management and the 
evils of the bounty system can be 
obtained by writing Gilbert Mather, 
Chairman of the M. F. H. A. Public 
Relations Committee, 226 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania, 
or the Wildlife Protective Associa- 
tion, Box 481, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Redland Hunt 


Sandy Spring, Md. 
Established 1936 
Recognized 1938-47 
Master: Thomas T. Mott. 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox 
Colors: Scaret, 
piping 


old-gold collar with black 


Redland Hunt met at Brookeville 
on December 18. Hounds were cast 
on the farm of Joe Hutton. They 
found on the Falling Green farm of 
the Miller sisters. The fox ran West 
across the Brookeville-Mount Zion 
road to the Howard farm. After a 
run of only 45 minutes hounds roll- 
ed him over , thus ending the preda- 
tory career of a red which local far- 
mers called one of the most object- 
ionable vermin in the county. 

Hounds were lifted and cast again. 
They got another red on foot. He 
ran north behind the Childrens’ 
Home, across the Olney-Cooksville 
pike, and set his mask on a point 
of three miles West toward Brigh- 
ton. He ran for 1 hour and 45 min- 
utes. At one place the Field was 
stymied for a moment by a barb 
wire fence, but Frank Lewis quickly 
placed some dead wood along the 
top strand, and the Field crossed 
without mishap, for a very fast run. 
The lead hounds got more than one 
look at their quarry, but he eluded 
them running amongst some cattle 
and denned on a branch of the Hol- 
land river. 

The annual “Christmas Cap’’ was 
passed at this meet, and the Field 
donated enthusiastically, for Hunts- 
man Frank Fraley and Whipper-in 
Joe Fraley have shown us the best 
of sport, and rid the county of three 
foxes since November 15. 

The Field which viewed the latest 
victim included, beside the master, 





Tryon Hounds 
Tryon, N. C. 
Established 1926 
Recognized 1935 
Joint-Masters: Ernest Mahler 
Carter P. Brown 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox and drag 
Colors: Forest green, burnt-orange collar, and 
rust breeches. 


December 14 Tryon Hounds met 
at Hall House at 10:00 A. M. The 
weather was exceedingly mild and 
the Field was correspondingly small. 
Carter P. Brown was Master with 
the regular huntsman and whip, J. 
Arthur Reynolds and George Webs- 
ter, respectively. George is to be 
congratulated for the fine quality of 
his voluntary Services Hs whip. 
Hounds were cast in the Bal- 
lew property and found in the 
McCreavey Farm. They went away. 
in full cry, to the north up and 
across Stokely-Munk Ridge and 
streaked down the Hunter Trial 
Course and swung on a wide -circle 
to the west and north across the 
Hunting Country Road. From there 
they circled behind Arthur’s and 
around to the Block-house Race- 
track. They worked to the north 
past the Kennels and swung east in- 


to the Tracy Estate, where they 
killed. 
December 16 Tryon Hounds met 


at the Kimberly Beef Farm in the 
lower pasture. A light rain was fall- 
ing but 12 turned out for the run. 
Carter P. Brown was Master with 
Arthur and George to help him. 
Hounds were cast in along the west 
bank of the Pacolet and found on 
the east bank. They led the Field 
across the Bottoms at a stiff gallop 
to the north-east and on up onto the 
high ground on the south edge of 
Falling Waters. From here they 
made a wide swing to the west and 
north across the Columbus-Landrun 
county road. Working east, along 
the Penel Church road, they lost the 
scent and checked for several min- 
utes but found in the Golding north 
pasture, worked west and killed in 
the woods to the east of Cotton 
Patch. 

December 18, Hounds met at the 


Cotton Patch, the attractive place 
of the Kuhn’s, with a fair sized 
Field. It was a beautiful, crisp 
morning and riders, horses, and 
hounds were. keen. Arthur cast 
hounds in on Tower Hill and they 


found on Tootin Hill. They worked 
well to the west before turning south 
towards Fry’s and then swung east 
across the county road. Out of 
Eskdale Farm to the west and north 
into the scuthern Chinquapin pas- 
ture. 

As they came into the Skeet Field, 
for the kill, the ‘‘gallery” was treat- 
ed to one of the best hunting scenes 
I have ever been in on. “he south 





T. T. Mott, the misses June Curran, 
Nancy Hanna, Virginia Lively, Judy 
Johnson, Bette Wilson, Mrs. Marie 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Gary, Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Schaik, Messrs. Bill Carl, 
Marrian Curran, Marrian Curran, Jr., 
Joseph Richards, Jr. and Joseph 
Richards III, John and Blair Rich- 
ards, Raymond Moffett, O. Fancey, 
W. Wilson, Albert Stabler, Jr., Ed 
Cashell, Col. Daniel Boone, Howard 
Shaffer and Frank Lewis, and the 
hunt staff....E. McS. 
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approach is down a steep north slope, 
100 feet wide by 300 feet long, cut 
through the pines and planted with 
winter wheat. Standing acfoss a 
swamp about 100 yards from the 
foot of this hill we first saw hounds 
and then the Field silhouetted 
against the sky. Then the pack came 
down the green carpet, filling the air 
with their joyful music, and the Field 
came down a dirt road at their left. 
Carter Brown was up on Moonsheen, 
(by Ladkin—Ladyinthemoon). I 
noticed, in the recent issue of The 
Chronicle, that two of Moonsheen’s 
half-brothers are standing in Mary- 
land, namely, Full Moon and Quarter 
Moon. Moonsheen almost never en- 
ters a show in this part of the coun- 
try, that he does not place in the 
ribbons. This last season he won the 
Eleanor Borg Trophy, The Eskdale 
Farm. Trophy and the sweepstakes 
in the working hunters and Dorothy 
Blackwell rode him for a ist in the 
working hunters, junior division, all 
at the Tryon horse show. He placed 
4th in the Pacolet Plate, (2 miles 
over brush) at the Block-House 
Meeting and 4th in the open hunter 
class at the fall hunter trials. 


We had two minor casualties last 
week which took a pair of our ladies 
out of the Field temporarily. Mrs. 
William Munk’s mount cut too close- 
ly to a tree and bruised her knée. 
Mrs. Edward H. Bennett’s hunter 
stepped in a hole, went down on his 
nose and threw her a bit heavily. 
Quite a few new faces, for this fall, 
have come out this week. W. E. 
Kuhn, Mr. Oliver and his two sons, 
Patty Page and several ‘‘Cappers’’. 
Captain Victor A. von Alenitch was 
out Tuesday on one of Arthur’s 
mounts. He is down here giving les- 
sons to some of the younger set and 
seems to be getting along famously. 


December 21. Hounds met on 
Stunk Ridge under the direction of 
Carter Brown, Master. A clear, crisp 
morning turned out a good Field, 
one of the largest to date. Hounds 
were cast in on the eastern slope of 
the Ridge and found to the south. 
They worked in that area for some 
time, apparently on a night fox trail 
but finally got back on the drag and 
came down off the high-ground due 
south past Rackin Ridge, Chinquapin 
and turned east about a mile west 
of Morgan’s Chapel. Coming up out 
of the swampy, low ground George 
went through a bridge over a creek 
and, while it did no harm to him or 
his mount, it was thought best to 
turn the hunt through a cattle yard. 
It took two pretty stiff gates to get 
out and only three riders besides 
Carter, Arthur and George made it. 
Mrs. W. E. Kuhn, the two Oliver 
boys and the hunts officials were all 
that arrived at the kill, which was 
on Tower Hill. Pretty rugged going 
and, as one of the young men said to 
me, ‘“‘some fine hunt you have here, 
this year.” —J. O. S. 





Why pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write 
for FREE Catalog that 
has saved real money 
for thousands of 
horsemen. Describes 
over 400 popular 
items of English and 
American “tack.” I ship sad- 
S dlery on approval. Write today. 
“little ioe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 60, Baltimore 1, Md. 
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THE WHITE HORSE STORE 


White Horse 


Newtown Square, Pennsylvania 


SADDLERY. 


Imported and Domestic Tack and Stable Supplies 
FINE HARNESS REPAIRING 


Phone Newtown Square 0864 
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Friday, December 31, 1948 f HUNTING 


Sidesaddle Ladies of the Hunt 





Joint-M. F. H. of Essex Fox Hounds, Mrs. Charles Mrs. W. C. Langley (mounted) and Mrs. John B. 
Scribner produces keen sport for followers of the Clark discuss the prospect of a good run with the 
hounds in the Peapack, N. J. area. (Freudy Photo) Orange County Hounds. (Darling Photo) 


Mrs. F. H. Prince, Jr. makes a beautiful pic- One of the keenest members of the Warrenton 
ture of a horse and rider taking one of the jumps Hunt and sure to be in on the kill is Mrs. Robert 
in the hunting field. (Darling Photo) C. Winmill. (Marshall P. Hawkins Photo) 


CHRONICLE QUIZ 











WHAT 1S MEANT BY DRAWING Hounos Pr 
. (See drawing). 
. What is the significance of the number of nails in a horseshoe that one 
Bil ahh ha «eg Sek Se oes Yel 5, finds in the road? 
Ba Oo re TE Rell cats nT OT . Who was the owner of the horse named Sleipnir? 
. a Fa 4 : ° 
Mrs. David Pyle of Peapack, N. J. is another . What nation of classic times adopted a horse’s head as its national emblem? 
. im _ . What is Polocrosse? 
enthusiastic sidesaddle follower of the hounds. - What is an Onager? 


(Carl Klein Photo) (Answers on Page 19) 
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Periodic Ophthalmia 





Extensive Research By Major T. C. Jones 
At Front Royal Remount Depot Shows 
That This Disease Can Be Prevented 





Carter Foster 


(Photos Courtesy American Veterinary Medical Assn.) 


Periodic Ophthalmia has long been 
the Number One enemy of horses, 
and especially of valuable horses on 
good feed. It seems that a good, fat 
horse on full feed is much more apt 
to develop ophthalmia than a poor, 
worthless scrub running out on pas- 
ture or eating only roughage. 

Moon blindness (Periodic Ophthal- 
mia) was known as far back as the 
fourth century and has developed 
with ever increasing severity as the 
care of horses and the feeding meth- 
ods have “improved”. It is called 
Moon Blindness because the attacks 
often occur a month apart, or when 
the moon is in the same phase as 
when the previous attack began. This 
caused people to think that the moon 
had something to do with it. 

It is mentioned by writers of al- 
most every country all along through 
the Middle Ages. The British army 
records that during the South African 
War of 1889 to 1902 they brought in 
from the United States to South 
Africa 109,739 horses. Prior to this, 
Periodic Ophthalmia was unknown 
(or unnoticed) in South Africa, but 
the British lost hundreds and hund- 





One remount 
In the sec- 
of all 


reds of these horses. 
depot was 48% affected. 
ond year after the war, 14% 
the military animals in South Africa 
were affected. This represented over 


2,000 cases. Four years later there 
were none (or almost none). Vitamin 
B2 was then unknown and the British 
thought it was a disease that had 
come in from America with a ship- 
ment of horses and spread into a 
great epidemic. They isolated the af- 
fected horses and were very much 
baffled by their inability to check the 
outbreak. We know now that it was 
a result of the concentrated feed, 
which was all shipped in and natur- 
ally was high in food value, with a 
minimum of bulk to conserve space 
in the ships. While the South Afri- 
can horses fed on local hay and 
roughage were probably pot-bellied 
and not nearly as good, they were 
free of eye trouble. 

Army reports show that we have 
had a pretty heavy loss among our 
army horses from ophthalmia, es- 
pecially during the first world war 
and in the Philippines. In the latter, 
our average annual loss for the 13 
years from 1923 to 1935 was 23 new 
cases to every thousand horses. This 
was much higher than in the United 
States at that time, but not nearly as 
high as our subsequent record among 
horses on a high grain ration. Our 
final annual rate among the officers’ 
mounts at Front Royal was 1 out of 
10. 

General R. A. Kelser, the noted 
research scientist, selected Major T. 
C. Jones (who also is a famous 
scientist) to head the Front Royal 
Depot Veterinary Laboratory in 1939. 

Major Jones and his associates 
went after this opthalmia problem in 
a big way, conducting experiments on 


a larger scale than ever attempted 
before, using literally hundreds of 
horses in the experiments. At the 
peak, just before they made the great 
discovery, there were 14 to 15 hund- 
red horses in the control groups. 
Another proof of the tremendous size 
of the job is Major Jones’ casual 
statement that in examining the eyes 
he performed 440 autopsies. I find 
that hard to picture—440 dead horses; 
Do you suppose he took both eyes to 
the laboratory? I suppose he did, 
making 880 eyes examined in his 
lab. No wonder it is said that he 
knows more about ophthalmia than 
any one else in America. 

First he proved it was not a con- 
tagious or infectious Jisease in the 
ordinary sense of the word. He iso- 
lated hundreds of horses and he ex- 
posed hundreds to the disease. He 
stood sound horses and affected 
horses in alternate stalls, fed them 
together, an even took tears from the 
inflamed eyes of affected horses in 
all stages of the attacks and put them 
in the eyes of well horses and in the 
feed of well horses, and tried every 
way pessible to spread the disease 
among the control groups. But in 
spite of all this, the relative number 
of new cases was substantially the 
same as among horses isolated miles 
away in clean new stables. The only 
thing that changed the rate of new 
cases was the feed they ate. Those 
on a grain ration had more eye 
trouble than those on the range. 

In the laboratory examinations of 
the 880 eyes previously mentioned, 
he found a striking similarity be- 
tween the eyes of horses on a diet 
low in Vitamin B? (or riboflavin) and 
the eyes of horses that actually had 
periodic ophthalmia. He also found 
that the eyes and eye tissues of per- 
iodic ophthalmia cases all had less 
than the normal amount of riboflavin. 
He tried many long and interesting 
experiments on acute cases of oph- 
thalmia, he went into this in a very 
thorough manner but discovered no 
way to cure a case once it had start- 
ed. But he did discover how to pre- 
vent it. 

In May, 1943, Major Jones took 40 
horses, geldings, 8 years old, divided 
them into two groups of 20 each. All 
were sound except that one in each 
group showed a slight suspicion of 
having had a previous attack in one 
eye. Both groups were fed well. In 
his report, printed in the American 
Journal of Veterinary Research, he 
shows exactly what each horse ate 
each day. Both groups had a high 
protein feed. One group had a ration 
low in vitamin B2, and the other 
group had riboflavin added. Then 
there was a third control group of 
several hundred horses which had 
nothing added to their feed and 
nothing taken away. 

The first group (on a ration low in 
B2) soon had 50% of their eyes look- 
ing cloudy and before the end of the 
year nine were having repeated at- 
tacks and one was totally blind. The 
second group, with riboflavin added, 
came through the first year with no 


Upper left: Normal equine eye. 





eye trouble at all, and the third 
group, on normal diet, had the nor- 
mal rate of new cases—50 per thous- 
and. . 


Another experiment was made with 
9 horses in each grdup. Three of 
them yearlings, three 2 years old and 
the other three were older. They 
were put on a diet similar to the 
above from May llth, 1943 to July 
10th, 1945. The results of this test 
were essentially similar to the above. 

In November, 1943, he turned his 
attention to the officers’ mounts, 
show horses, etc., which were the top 
group, receiving special attention and 
the best of care, but having the high- 
est annual rate of new cases—109 per 
thousand. The normal over-all rate 
was 50 per thousand per year. He 
added riboflavin to the rations of 130 
of these, and no other chenges were 
made in the feeding or management. 
Another and larger group were kept 
on the same ration except that no 
riboflavin was added. This group of 
130 horses went through the year 
without a single attack of orhthalmia, 
while the other group continued de- 
veloping new cases at the same rate 
mentioned above, 109 per thousand 
per year. 

Then came the final, biggest and 
most conclusive test ever made with 
horses. He put the entire lot of Front 
Royal horses, about 15,000 head, on 
a ration containing 40 miligrams of 
riboflavin per horse per day. This 
was done with group after group, 
stable by stable, and periodic ophthal- 
mia abruptly stopped. This was in 
1944. 

In the calendar year 1943 there had 
been 152 new cases of periodic oph- 
thalmia discovered at Front Royal 
Remount Depot, this continued in 
every group until it abruptly stopped 
in group after group a few days after 
the riboflavin was added, group by 
group, in stable after stable. 

Horses were always being moved, 
coming and going, and there were 
many thousand horses at the Front 
Royal Remount Depot all during the 
following year, 1945, but not a single 
new case of periodic ophthalmia de- 
veloped. This is the first time I ever 
heard of a Remount Depot going a 
year with no cases of ophthalmia. 

There were many hundred horses 
at Front Royal in 1946, but no cases 
of periodic ophthalmia. Many horses 
were also there in 1947 but no oph- 
thalmia, and a few horses were there 
in 1948, but no ophthalmia cases. In 
fact, the army has never had a new 
case of periodic ophthaimia since 
they started feeding riboflavin in 
1944. What could be more con- 
clusive proof that ophthalmia can be 
prevented by using riboflavin? 

All of ‘this has been written by 
Major Jones himself in great detail, 
as he went along, and published in 
the American Journal of Veterinary 
Research from 1940 to 1948. 

Now that the army has showed us 
how to prevent ophthalmia, why are 
we still losing horses from this cause 
every year, in every state of the 
Union? The losses ‘are especially 
heavy in the East and among the 
well-bred, expensive horses in the 
good stables. It seems to me that 
there are three reasons for this: 
First, some people have not heard of 
all this research work that has been 
done under General Kelser by Major 
Jones. 

Second, some have found riboflavin 
expensive and hard to get and a lot 
of trouble to mix. It would obvious- 
ly be impossible to mix a spoonful 
into a batch of feed so thoroughly 
that each horse would get the same, 
and get the same the next day and 





Upper right: 
Equine eye, second day of acute periodic ophthalmia. 
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the day after. You would have to do 
as the army did and mix in enough 
to be sure that each horse got the 
minimum and that might be expen- 
sive. To measure a small amount to 
each horse would be tedious and in- 
accurate 

The thira reason why we are still 
losing horses is because we have lost 
faith in the old kind of riboflavin as 
a source of vitamin B2. It usually 
comes in a crystalline or powdered 
form and loses its strength very eas- 
ily. If it gets damp it is no good, if 
it gets too hot it is no good, if it is 
exposed to the sun light for long it is 
no good, if it is exposed to the air 
for long it gets moisture and is no 
good. It might get air, light or mois- 
ture before being mixed or while be- 
ing mixed, or after it is mixed. 

Some people report they have used 
crystalline riboflavin and still had 
ophthalmia. In such cases they must 
have failed to get the riboflavin to 
the horses full strength, full amount, 
every day to every horse. This could 
easily happen if left to careless or in- 
different hands in the stable. It 
might possibly be that the horse had 
had one slight attack before the ribo- 
flavin diet was started. In that case 
riboflavin might make the horse last 
much longer, but it would not cure 
him. 

In one case where something had 
gone wrong, I got the prescription 
given the owner by the veterinarian 
telling what to buy and how to mix 
it. I took this to Major Jones who 
figured out that it would give each 
horse less than half the amount re- 
quired. This same prescription might 
have been given to other owners be- 
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The author, Carter 
Foster. (Barr's Photo) 


fore the veterinarian fuund his mis- 
take. 


It seems to me that it would be 
much simpler, easier, safer and more 
satisfactory in every way to use the 
riboflavin in tablets of just the size 
for a daily dose, these tablets are 
available now for the first time. In 
using the tablets there is no risk, no 
loss; no chance of failure, and no 
tioublesome mixing. You know the 
horse has received the exact amount, 
and what’s more, you know the bal- 
ance of the tablets are safe in the 
bottle, setting on the feed room shelf, 
where they will keep full strength 
indefinitely, or until used. 

If you hear of any one who has had 
a case of. ophthalmia after feeding 
riboflavin I wish you would let me 
know, I would like to investigate and 
try to find out what went wrong, and 
I think Major Jones would like to 
investigate such cases, too. 

There is some doubt as to whether 
it is worthwhile feeding riboflavin to 
horses on pasture. This was trouble- 
some with the old method, but if you 
have tablets, I should think it would 
be easy to walk out in the field once 
a day and give each horse and colt 
one tablet in a handful of feed. 

When General Kelser was speaking 
in Chicago before the Horse and Mule 
Association of America in December, 
1945, he was asked by Wayne Dins- 
more (Secretary of the Association), 
“Where animals are on excellent pas- 
ture, mixed pasture, on good ground, 
and where they have choice, long 
forage, including choice green alfalfa 
hay, will they not then be able to 
synthesize from that, enough ribo- 
flavin to take care of them?” 

General Kelser answered some- 
thing like this: There is a lot we do 

Continued on Page Twelve 
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BREEDING 


A SECTION 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE TURF 





Thoroughbreds 





Is There A Clue To the Success of the 
Top 2-Year-Olds of 1948 In the Racing 
And Producing Records of Their Dams? 





Joe Palmer 


In the winter, when there is noth- 
ing much else to do, one argues 
about pedigrees. The purpose of dis- 
cussion of pedigrees is largely to 
keep, in saleable condition, mares 
which ought to be thrown away. This 
goes for stallions too, to some ex- 
tent, but stallions get thrown away 
quicker, because the evidence 
mounts up quicker. 

Well, the notion struck this on- 
looker to take a peek into the pedi- 
grees of the leading 2-year-olds of 
1948, with this question in mind: 
Was there, in the racing and produc- 
ing records of their dams, anything 
to make a breeaer think in advance 
that they might produce _ stakes 
horses? Or, to put it another way, 
was there any reason to go into 
nicks, or dosages, or any other abra- 
cadabra to explain the quality of 
their foals? 

Remember, at outset, that mares 
are not divided into two classes. Ex- 
actly where the average lies is hard 
to say, but a mare which has won a 
race at all is probably over it. A 
mare which has won repeatedly is a 
good prospect. A mare which has s0 
much as placed in a stakes race is 
probably in the top six per cent. 
Those who argue pedigrees instead 
of performance often dismiss, as 
“nothing much,’ mares which have 
won three or four ordinary over- 
night races; actually these are in 
the top 25 per cent of the breed. 

Similarly, a mare does not have 
to have had a Derby and Oaks win- 
ner to be accounted a success in the 
stud. Even a string of moderately 
successful winners is well over the 
average. So, with this preamble: 

Blue Peter was generally picked 
as top of the division. His dam was 
Carillon, a daughter of Man o’War. 
She won four races, and before Blue 
Peter appeared, she had had two 
foals, of which one had won. 

Myrtle Charm, generally consid- 


ered best of the fillies, and beaten 
only by Blue Peter, in the Futurity, 
was the first foal to race of Crepe 
Myrtle, a daughter of Equipoise out 
of the crack mare Myrtlewood. She 
won only one race, having mushy 
ankles which made it difficult to 
train her. 

Capot, which came to prominence 
in the fall, as the distances length- 
ened, is out of Piquet, which won 
the Delaware Oaks and the _ Test 
Stakes at three. Before Capot she 
had only one foal to live, and this 
one did not race. 

Mr. Busher, which cost $50,000 
and got out in his first three starts, 
is a son of Baby League, from the 
fabulous family of *La Troienne. 
Baby League won one race, and be- 
fore Mr. Busher she had had five 
foals. Three were winners, and of 
these one was Busher, queen of the 
3-year-olds of 1944, and leading 
money-winning mare until Gallor- 
ette. 

Gaffery, winner of the Selima 
Stakes and other stakes for William 
du Pont, is the first foal of her dam, 
Galtown, by *Sir Gallahad III. Gal- 
town was a winner, but only that, 
winning one race at two. 

Algasir, which made the season’s 
highest price for a horse in training, 
is out of Alpoise, a mare which was 
touched in the wind and was not 
raced. She had not produced a stakes 
horse before Algasir, but all four 
of her earlier foals were winners. 

Model Cadet more or less has to 
be included here, because he won the 
Washington Park Futurity, though 
his other racing was not remarkable. 
His dam was Hadepine, which won 
two races, and he was her third win- 
ner from three foals, one of the 
others being the stakes winner Pic- 
nic Lunch. 

Fred W. Hooper had two of the 
better juveniles in Olympia and 
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Tropical Park Operating At A Loss 





Request For Purse Reduction Refused By 


Horsemen; 


*Marchons II Wins Christmas 


Handicap For Fifth Straight Victory 





Tom Shehan 


One of the surprises of the Florida 
racing season thus far is that Tropi- 
cal Park feels it necessary to request 
a reduction in purses after the meet- 
ing is well underway. The horsemen, 
through the Horsemen’s Benevolent 
and Protective Association, refused 
the request. I must confess that I 
am a bit confused by the situation 
after trying to regard it from both 
perspectives. 

Tropical Park’s request was sur- 
prising for two reasons. In the first 
place the horsemen had agreed to a 
slash in purses from $2,400 to $2,000 
per race before the meeting got un- 
derway, the $2,400 representing the 
purse level which prevailed last year. 
Another slash, even the $200 suggest- 
ed, would not have been a cut, but 
a major operation on top of the $400 
already lopped off the purses. 

Secondly, I must say it is surpris- 
ing that Tropical Park, through its 
director of racing,--Gerry Brady, 
should feel it necessary so soon after 
the war boom years to request purse 
reductions. Certainly Tropical Park’s 
management had the foresight to put 
some of those war profits by for use 
during post war years. Just because 
a racing association gets a franchise 
doesn’t guarantee it against loss. Nor 
does it guarantee the association the 
privilege of distributing its losses 
among the horsemen for the very 
good reason it does not distribute its 
profits among them during boom 
times. 

The horsemen, in fact, would love 
to race for purses determined on a 
percentage of the handle. They of- 
fered to do it in this instance, but 
Director of Racing Brady, after con- 
sulting with President Harry Straus 
of the Coral Gables Racing Assoc- 
iation, turned that suggestion down, 
stating that it was against the policy 
of the Thoroughbred Racing Assoc- 
iation, to which Tropical Park be- 


longs. 

Yet one can’t help having a feeling 
of sympathy for the Tropical Park 
management, although it weuld prob- 
ably prefer a purse slash to sympa- 
thy, betause it is obvious that it is 
losing money and hasn’t much chance 
to make any before its January 15th 
closing date. Commenting on the 
situation an unsigned story in the 
Miami Daily News, dated Sunday, 
December 26th, said, “Considerable 
Surprise has been expressed among 
racegoers over the horsemen’s atti- 
tude towards the management’s re- 
quest for co-operation or a 10% 
purse reduction. Even those whose 
knowledge of turf affairs is only 
superficial know that the meeting 
has operated to date under a heavy 
loss. They feel that a sense of fair 
play should have brought the realiza- 
tion that the track had been overly 
liberal, in view of its income, and 
was more than deserving of horse- 
men’s support. Thus far the meet- 
ing has been beneficial only to the 
state and the owners.” 


Tropical Park, in justifying its cut 
in purses at the start /of this season, 
pointed out that last year the State 
received over $2,000,009 in income, 
the horsemen $888,000 in purses and 
that the management netted only 
$10,000 in profit wheh the $2,400 
purses prevailed. It also admitted 
that it requires $450,900 daily handle 
to break even. 

Commenting on the handle thus 
far, Mutuel Manager Lou Walger has 
been quoted as saying, “I can’t fore- 
see a daily average of $475,000 and 
wouldn’t be surprised if it was no 
higher than $450,000. The per capita 
play has fallen off greatly and the 
days of the fast dollar seem ended. 
I question if any track in the country 
jt equal their mutuel figures of 
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BULL LEA 


(Citation 16, Coaltown_5, ere se 
Faultless, In e Pink, 


REQUESTED 
(My Request 5, Miss Request 3, Prin 
Quest 2, Compliance 2, Model Cadet) 


*M. AHMOUD 
(Macbeth, Marabout, Quarter Pole 3, 
Speculation, Vulcan’s Forg 
pilings 5, Dail ly Dip, Mount Marcy, 
Goose, First Flight 


WAR. ADMIRAL 

(Mr. Busher 2. Blue Peter 6, The 
Admiral 2) 

*HELIOPOLIS 

(Itsabet 3. Olympia 3, Imacomin 2, 
King Midas, ‘Camargo, Noble Hero, 
Ace Admiral 2, Frankly 2, Istan 2) 

HASH 


Flashco, Salmagundi 2, Mell Hash) 


DISCOVERY 


sCopniver Pe Knockdown 
AM Police) 


MIDSTRE cA 


CHALL II 6 
CHA EDON 
(Donor et ee Anne 2, Shy Guy 2) 


PANTALON 
(*Talon 2) 


10 LEADING SIRES 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


Races 


TEN LEADING AMERICAN STAKES WINNERS 


(Through December 25) 


ist Monies 
Won 
$934,765 
342,335 
299,325 


Calumet Farm 
L. B. Mayer 
B. F. Whitaker 


296,060 
229,157 


C. V. Whitney 


Elmendorf Farm 
204,860 
200,325 


196,810 
171,725 
149,800 





10 LEADING BREEDERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


A. G. Vanderbilt ... 


Idle Hour Stock Farm.. 9 
Coldstream Stud ...... 9 
Mrs. J. Hertz hcg 
W. M. Jeffords.... 


10 LEADING OWNERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


Races 
Won 
Calumet Farm 
Maine Chance Farm.... 
F. W. Hooper 


....13] B. F. Whitaker 


....10] King Ranch 


Brookfield Farm 


4 


C. Oglebay 


.... 8| J. M. Roebling 





Races 
Won 


E. O. Stice & Sons...... 8 


10 LEADING TRAINERS 
OF STAKES WINNERS 


H. A. Jones 
W. Molter 


M. Hirsch 
R. Nixon 
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Rustom Sirdar Standing In Virginia 





The Only Son of Nearco At Stud In The 
United States Will Be At A. S. Hewitt’s 
Montana Hall For the 1949 Season 





Neil Newman 


I was idly wondering what had 
become of my “flash companion”’ 
Abe Hewitt’s imported horse Kustom 
Sirdar, when checking over the sires 
listed in the National Stallion Re- 
gister of ‘‘The Chronicle’’ of Decem- 
ber 10th, I found him listed as stand- 
ing at Montana Hall, White Post, Va. 
at a fee of $500 with the usual re- 
turn. 

Which impelled me to look care- 
fully through the pages of ‘The 
Chronicle” in an effort to find out 
if Hewitt had thought enough of his 
horse to advertise him. It is said a 
“man who does not advertise may 
know his own business, but no one 
else does.’’ However I have known 
A>e Hewitt for many a year and for 
auld lange syne feel impelled to give 
his importation a boost. 

Nearco the sire of *Rustom Sirdar 
is exceedingly well known in “Great 
Britain and [Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas” as well 
as in Italy the land of his birth and 
France, the scene of his greatest vic- 
tory. 

A brown horse foaled in 1935 by 
Pharos—Nogara by Havresac, Nearco 
was bred by Signor Frederico Tesio 
and was unbeaten as a racehorse, in 
the two seasons he raced he won 14 
races. In Italy at three he won the 
Gran Premio del ’Impere, the Gran 
Premio de Re 1 1-2 miles and the 
Gran Premio di Milano 1 7-8 miles 
and three other races. He was then 
shipped to France to fill his engage- 
ment in the Grand Prix de Paris, 
which he won by 1 1-2 lengths at the 
expense of the Epsom Derby winner 
Bois Roussel, Cillas winner of the 
Prix du Jockey Club (French Derby), 
Feerie winner of the French equiva- 
lent of the One Thousand Guineas, 
Legend of France, unbeaten up to 
that time, successful in the Prix de 
Automne 1 mile at two; the Victor 
Wilde Stakes 1 1-2 miles beating 
3oswell and the White Rose Stakes 
1 7-8 miles beating Vatellor, Flares, 
Fearless Fox and Suzerain. If there 
was a race horse ever pred in Italy 
superior to Nearco it had to be the 
dead Ortello. ; 

It is not the practise of Capt. Tesio 
to maintain stallions, so Nearco was 
sold to Martin H. Benson (Duggie 
Stewart) for a sum reported as 
$300,000 and put to stud in 1939. 
Later the horse. was syndicated, and 
stood at a fee of 400 guineas. 

About that time two other notable 
importations were made by British 
breeders, Sir Victor Sasson acquired 
the French pred Mieuxce winner of 
the Prix du Jockey Club and Grand 
Prix de Paris of 1936 and Edward 
Esmond bought Donatello II unbeat- 
en in Italy and second in the Grand 
Prix de Paris of 1937, after a very 
roughly run race in which the for- 
eigner was it is reported ‘“‘given the 
business” by the French jockeys. 

For a while it appeared as if the 
British buyers had over reached 
themselves, but as “patience and 
perseverance made a bishop of his 
reverence” they have since fulfilled 
earlier expectations, Nearco in par- 
ticular which was the leading sire in 
England last year and this and who 
is responsible for the classic winners 
Dante (Derby) his brother Sayajir- 
ao (Irish Derby and Doncaster St. 
Leger) Rivas, Nasrullah, Masaka 
(Epsom Oaks). Strangely enough al- 
though Nearco won in Italy and in 
France at 1 7-8 miles he sires more 
sprinters than stayers, Dante and 
his brother Sayajirao being the not- 
able exceptions. 

Pharos by Phalris—Scapa Flow by 
Chaucer was a horse I admired tre- 
mendously when J saw him at Fran- 
cois Dupre’s stud in France in 1933. 
He was a brother to the classic win- 
ner and later premier sire Fairway, 
but to my mind the better sire of 
the two, despite the fact Pharos was 
what is somewhat derisively termed 
in England, “a handicapper.” Both 
of course were bred by the late Earl 
of Derby and when I first saw *Sickle 
I bluntly told Joseph E. Widener he 
had bought the wrong horse. When 
he politely asked which horse should 
he have purchased, I answered 
“Pharos” whereupon Mr. Widener 





somewhat plaintively remarked ‘‘Oh, 
but Derby would not sell me Pharos.”’ 
*Sickle proved to be a first class sire 
in later years but comparing the re- 
cords of *Sickle and Pharos [ still 
think Lord Dorpy retained the bet- 
ter horse. 

The pedigree of Nearco in the tail 
female is not without interest to 
American bloodstock students—his 
third dam was the American-bred 
Sibola a daughter of The _ Sailor 
Prince—Saluda by Mortemer, was 
bred by Pierre Lorillard and first 
saw the light in 1896 at the Rancocas 
Stud, now the property of William 
Helis and from which I venture to 
predict a number of high class race- 
horses will come within the next de- 
cade. Sibola was taken to England, 
sold to Lord William Beresford and 
in his “‘silver and blue’”’ silks, train- 
ed by John Huggins and ridden by 
Tod Sloan won the One Thousand 
Guineas of 1899—she should have 
won the Oaks which fell to Musa, 
but she had a tender mouth and 
whipped around at the start and to 
all intents and purposes was left, at 
the post. On the death of Beresford 
she was purchased by one -of the 
Loders, Major Eustace I think, but 
it could have been Giles and her 
daughter Catnip was later purchased 
for the proverbial song by Capt. 
Tesio, taken to Italy where she pro- 
duced Nogara, a racemare of the 
highest class and later a broodmare 
of surpassing merit, Nogara was by 
Havresac II a son of Rabelais and 
possibly the best sire that ever stood 
on the Italian peninsula, my recol- 
lection is he led the list nine years 
in succession then was second the 
tenth year and led again the eleven- 
th. 

The female line of *Rustom Sirdar 
is equally interesting. His dam was 
Mrs. Rustom a daughter of Bland- 
ford, (son of Swynford) three times 
leading sire in England and sire of 
four winners of the Epsom Derby, 
*Blenheim, *Bahram, Trigo and -to 
my mind the best of his sons, Wind- 
sor Lad; out of Cos by Flying Orb. 

Mrs. Rustom did not run at two 
but at three in five starts she won 
three stakes and was twice second— 
it was my good fortune to see her 
twice under silks at Newmarket that 
autumn. Gordius beat her’ three 
lengths in her first start, the Guern- 
sey Stud Produce Stakes at Briming- 
ham the last week in May. She for- 
feited her maiden allowance at Good- 
wood when she whipped Maureen 
and 4 others including Cecil in the 
Ham Produce Stakes July 25th. At 
York on August 31st she obligated 
her owner and breeder the Aga Khan 
to “pick up the check” when she de- 
feated nine rivals in the Gimcrack 
Stakes for which she started favorite 
at 7-4. In her remaining races, that 
was “‘where I came in’’, at Newmar- 
ket October 12th I saw her go under 
by a length at scale weights to Med- 
evial Knight in the Middle Park 
Stakes, with nine others behind her 

it must be confessed none of those 
back of her with the exception of 
Blazonry, Alishah, Valerius and 
Flamenco even amounted to much 
Jater—and at Newmarket on October 
26th I was very favorably impressed 
with the facile fashion in which she 
won the Dewhurst Stakes 7 furlongs 
under 129 pounds conceding 8 
pounds to Tiberius, 4 to Flamenco 
with six others in the beaten field. 
These three victories netted her own- 
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MILLER’S 1949 SADDLERY 
CATALOG SAVES YOU MONEY! 


A big, new, fully illustrated catalog 
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South Westport, Massachusetts 
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(gray, 1932) | (Isard II 
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Vierge Blonde 


{Whisk Broom II 

{John P. Grier___- 

Flower Day__________ Wonder 
(Chestnut, 1930) 
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Ultimus 


May Hempstead 


Fee: $100.00 


Address all communications to: 


DAVID SELLERS VOGELS 
57 Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 
































BEAU OF MINE 


(PROPERTY OF PENNHURST FARM) 


STANDING AT MAPLETON STUD 


Sugartown Road, Malvern, Pa. 
—1949 Season— 


Bradley Bred 


Half Brother to Bee Mac 
Beau of Mine Won 4 of His Last 


5 Starts 


(REE Ss ecole ewietscee Grand Parade 
BEAU OF MINE....... Tetrabbazia 


1940 | Baba Kenny Black Servant 


| Betty Beall 
Fee—$150 


Inspection by Appointment 
Mares Must Have Satisfactory Veterinary Certificates 


Come and see BEAU OF MINE’S 
Yearling—out of Circe (half sister to Pilate) 
This colt is half brother to two winners. 

His yearlings have tried very well. — 


Address All Communications to: 


DAVID DALLAS ODELL 
R. D. 2, Malvern, Pa. or 16th Floor Widener Building 
Phila. 7, Pa. 
Malvern, Pa. 2086J1 “@® Telephones 28 Rittenhouse 6-4795 
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Rustom Sirdar 
Continued from Page Ten 


er 5,845 pounds sterling, roughly 
$29,225. 

Mrs. Rustom was kept in training 
but did no good at four failing to 
win in six attempts. She was then 
retired to the stud and from what I 
have been able to deduce she has 
produced two winners other than 
Rustom Sirdar. In 1941 she was the 
dam of Mpera py Felicitation win- 
ner of 2 races and 180 pounds sterl- 
ing while in 1947 she was respon- 
sible for a horse whose name evades 
me for the moment that won some- 
thing in excess of $10,000, 2,578 
pounds sterling to be exact, by long 
odds her best hostage to fortune. 

Cos the next dam was a brown 
mare foaled in 1920 by Flying Orb— 
Renaissance by St. Serf, next dam 
Rinovata by Wenlock. She was bred 
by the late Lord D’Abernton and was 
purchaséd by the late George Lamb- 
ton, acting on behalf of the Aga 
Khan for 5,000 guineas. Cos was the 
first winner in England to carry the 
“green and chocolate hoops” of the 
head of the Shiite branch of the 
Moselm Church—trained by that 
clevei Irishman, Major Richard Daw- 
son. At two Cos won six of her seven 
starts, including the Queen Mary 
Stakes at Ascot and the Imperial 
Produce Stakes at Kempton. At three 
after finishing second to Tranquil 
in the one Thousand Guineas, Cos 
won thé Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot 
and another race, here earnings in 
first monies totalled $48,020. At 
stud prior to Mrs. Rustom she pro- 
duced the stakes winners Costaki 
Pasha winner of the Middle Park 
Stakes, Chesham Stakes and $41- 
350. Two years later she produced 
Rustom Pasha winner of approxima- 
tely $75,000 including the Eclipse 
Stakes—exported to the Argentine 
Rustom Pasha has been one of the 
leading sires there for a number of 
years. Rustom Pasha’s son Firoze- 
pore winner of the Stewards Cup at 
three at Goodwood later won in this 
country and has sired winners and 
at least one stake winner in Califor- 
nia, where he now stands. Costaki 
Pasha was by Gainsborough, Rustom 
Pasha by Son-in-law. 

Then known as Sir Edgar Vincent, 
the later Lord d’Abernon’s trainer 
Reg. Day bought at Newmarket July 
13, 1904 two fillies one of which, 
then two, named Renaissance cost 
350 guineas, the other a four year 
old named Donnetta cost 450 guin- 
eas—they proved the foundation 
mares of Lord d’Abernon’s stud. 

Renassiance earned $6,075 and at 
stud in addition to Cos was the dam 
of Eos a daughter of Orby winner of 
6 races, one of them the Cambridge- 
shire and $16,165. 

Abe Hewitt bought Rustom Sirdar 
as a yearling for 500 guineas, in 
1943, approximately $2,000 at the 
then rate of exchange. Henry Sey- 
mour (Atty) persse was ‘the voice” 
and he trained Rustom Sirdar at 
two. AS a two year old Rustom Sir- 
dar ran 6 times in England, winning 
once, was second once, third twice 
and unplaced twice. His victory was 
scored on September 30, 1944 at Sal- 
isbury in the Autumn Plate value 
$688, a maiden race at six furlongs. 
At three Rustom Sirdar was cam- 
paigned in Ireland, he was trained 
by E. O’Sullivan, started in 11 races 
winning 2 was second in 1, third in 
1, unplaced in 7, earning 178 pounds 
sterling, about $712. 

In this country at four Rustom 
Sirdar in 3 starts won 2 races and 
was once unplaced earning $7,600. 

In [reland Rustom Sirdar whip- 
ped Mafosta by three lengths in re- 
ceipt of two pounds and Mafosta has 
earned in excess of $100,000 since 
he was imported into this country, 
due primarily to the fact his racing 
was confined fo California. In his 
first start in this country, a Class D 
Handicap Rustom Sirdar whipped 
Burning Dream which to the end of 
1947 had earned $152,205. Both of 
these sums are “mucho dinero” in 
comparison to Rustom_ Sirdar’s 
somewhat scanty earnings—but off 
he record Rustom Sirdar is a better 
racehorse than either of them. 

I never had the good fortune to 
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see Rustom Sirdar. When he was 
racing in New York in the late Spring 
and edrly summer of 1946 I was 
occupying a bed in a Hospital and 
saw little racing until Saratoga. 

What kind of an individual Rus- 
tom Sirdar is I haven’t the foggiest 
idea but it is a known fact he was 
endowed with plenty of speed. Ac- 
cording to the accepted ideas sires 
without speed are like men without 
charity, “sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals.” Seldom if ever do 
plodders make successful sires here 
or in England. Note the names of 
the winners of the Ascot Gold Cup 
from 1910 to 1942, a period of more 
than three decades. Qf the winners 
during this period I consider only 
six of them successful sires, Bayardo, 
his son Gainsborough, Massine, Sol- 
ario, Precipitation and Owen Tudor. 

If you have the patience to read 
the foregoing you can determine for 
yourself whether Rustom Sirdar is 
bred along sire lines, if you are near 
White Post, Virginia you can see for 
yourself insofar as his individuality 
is concerned—do not be unduly in- 
fluenced by his racing record, or 
rather lack of it—remember Rustom 
Sirdar won more races than *Bull 
Dog, *Sickle, *Pharamond II and 
High Timé. 

In conclusion, Rustom Sirdar is 
the only son of Nearco standing at 
stud in this country—he comes of a 
first class sire line, his sire Nearco, 
his grandsire Pharos, his grandsire 
Phalaris his great-grandsire Poly- 
melus aiid his great-great-grandsire 
Cyllene were leading sires in Eng- 
land; collectively they have led the 
sire lists in Great Britain on twelve 
occasions. His grandsire Pharos also 
led the list in France and Pharos’ 
full brother Fairway led the list in 
England four times. Finally so far 
as I am aware Nearco is the only sire 
to lead the British list that was 
bred outside of Great Britain. 

0 





Thoroughbreds 
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Ocean Drive. Olympia is from Miss 
Dolphin, a hard-hitting mare which 
won seventeen races in all, including 
three stakes, and he was her first 
foal to race. Ocean Drive is the son 
of Annabell Lee, which won, and 
from nine foals to race had got nine 
winners, including Robert BE. Lee, a 
stakes winner in England, and the 
American stakes winner Yesnow. 

And finally John’s Joy, which did 
his racing in the middle west, and 
the best of it late in the year, is out 
of My Auntie, which won ten races 
in all, and had a 100 per cent breed- 
ing record, producing four winners 
from four earlier foals, including 
the stakes winner The Doge. 

So the score, from the ten mares, 
is: two stakes winners, seven win- 
ners, one unraced. Of the six mares 
which had had earlier foals to race, 
four had previously produced stakes 
winners, one had four winners from 
four foals, the other had one win- 
ner from two foals. 

Not everyone will agree with me 
that these are the ten best two-year- 
olds of 1948, but certainly they rank 
very near the top of the division, and 
not more than one or two could be 
disputed. It seems clear to me, and 
I hope it is clear to you, that it would 
hardly have been necessary to know 
the pedigree of any of these mares 
to reason, from their racing and 
breeding records, that they were 
suitable material for the stud. 

It is quite easy, of course, to find 
good horses from mares without pre- 
viously adequate credentials. But 
you have to pick around from one 
year to another to get any impres- 
sive number. You can’t take the top 
ten, or twenty, or a division in one 
year ané make it sound convincing. 

Next week, if the editor doesn’t 
protest, it might be interesting to 
examine the 3-year-olds on this basis. 














Breeders’ Sales Co. 
Thoroughbred Auction 
Sales At Keeneland 
YEARLINGS 
MIDSUMMER 
ALL AGES 
NOVEMBER 


Breeders’ Sales Company 
400 Radio Bldg. Lexington, Ky. 
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To a limited number of 
members of recognized hunt clubs 


Second Annual 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB INC. 


On oe ais 
THE GRAND NATIONAL 


including the 4-Day Meeting—March 23, 24, 25, 26 
The Grand Military * Fox Hunters’ National © The Liverpool Grand National 


Offering the advantage of assured first-class hotel accommodations 
in London and at the Prince of Wales Hotel in Southport, this tour 
is a complete package of care-free comfort and entertainment. 
It will include transportation by air from New York to Southport 
via London and return, hotel room accommodations, all breakfasts, 
conveyance between the Southport hotel and Aintree, seats in the 
County Stand at all races of the 4-day meeting, and invitation to 
the traditional ball at the Prince of Wales Hotel following the 
Grand National. 


The Tour will be adequately chaperoned. 


by Pan American World Airways Clipper 
Leave New York 4 p.m. Sunday, March 20, 


arriving in London 11 a.m. Monday. 
Balance of Monday and all of Tuesday free for sight-seeing. 
Leave London Wednesday morning by plane, 
arriving in Southport in time for luncheon and the races. 
RETURN 
Leave Southport Monday morning, March 28, by plane for London. 
Leave London 5 p.m. Monday, March 28, 
arriving at New York 6:40 a.m. Tuesday, March 29. 
Total cost: $985 

Variations and extensions of time may be arranged to individual desires, 

Write or phone 

RAYMOND-WHITCOMB INC., 


6 Park St., Boston 8, Mass. 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, OLY. 
CApitol 7-1240 MUrray Hill 6-5235 


1526 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Kingsley 5-5355 




















AT STUD Pe 
*ENDEAVOUR II 


7 
Breeding a. 

*ENDEAVOUR II goes back on his dam’s side to the same Domino 
in-breeding which produced High Time, Dominant and Bubbling Over. 
His grandam, Mystify produced the good classic winners Pert Maid 
and Paramount while her dam Dominoes, produced Dominant by 
Pn by Ben Brush, Hippodrome, sire of the 2nd dam of Bubbling 

ver. 

Speed and Stamina 

At 3 and 4 in Argentina, *ENDEAVOUR II was in the money 15 out 
of 17 starts, defeating *Rico Monte and *Talon. At 5, he was unde- 
feated and champion handicap horse of the year. In the U. S. he has 
defeated *Shannon II, and he won the Whopper Purse defeating 


Coincidence. FEE: $730 
STEPENFETCHIT 


Ch. h., 1929, by The Porter—*Sobranjo, by Polymelus. 
Is a stakes winner and sire of stakes winners Bullet Proof and 
Singing Step, and many other winners. 


FEE: $300 
BONNE NUIT 


Gr. h., 1934, by Royal Canopy—*Bonne Cause, by Bonfire. 
BONNE NUIT was the sire of champions, seven of which were 
shown at The Garden this year, and is also the sire of good point-to- 
point and flat race horses. 
FEE: $150 


NIGHT LARK 
Gr. h., 1939, by Bonne Nuit—Poulette, by *Coq Gaulois. 
Defeated stallions of every breed at the California Grand National 
Horse Show and with limited opportunity has sired some cutstanding 
individuals. Sire of winner of lead-in class at Devon Horse Show. 
FEE: $50 
FEES PAYABLE NOVEMBER ist — PROVEN AND ACCEPTABLE MARES ONLY. 


(Return privilege for the 1950 season if the mare proves barren, provided mare and 
stallion are alive and in the same ownership) 


LLANGOLLEN FARM 


Upperville, Virginia Tel. Upperville 41 
MRS. COOPER PERSON, Owner 
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RACING 


United Hunts Makes 
Up Middleburg Hunt 
Race Meeting Deficit 


President Lewis Waring of the 
United Hunts threw a bombshell into 
the hunt meetings this past Fall 
when he announced that due to the 
drastic cut in receipts from his 2 
days at Belmont which had formerly 
enjoyed national holiday dates and 
the shadow of a Governmental in- 
come tax impost, there would be no 
further presents to hunt meetings 
from the United Hunts. For the 
Spring Meetings in 1948, the United 
Hunts had given $21,500 but the cur- 
tailment for the Fall came as a sad 
blow to some of the smaller meet- 
ings who had been counting on some 
cash in hand from the paternal hunt 
meeting organisation. Huntingdon 
Valley, for instance, with plans for- 
mulated for a renewal of their Penn- 
sylvania meeting, had to cancel out 
entirely, and the New Jersey fixtures 
which actually provided the class of 
the timber racing, debated long, be- 
fore deciding to go on with their 
dates. 

On December 28 Mr. Waring wrote 
the members of the United Hunts an- 
nouncing the inauguration of a new 
United Hunts policy. Middleburg 
went into the hole this year to the 
tune of $1,259.12 and Mr. Waring 
said his organisation had paid this 
deficit as well as having paid the 
Rider Insurance program of $3,500. 
With $8,000 in dues, these expendi- 
tures for the hunt meetings totaled 
$26,259.12 or an expenditure of 3 
to 1 over United Hunt’s cash collect- 
ed from members, without Belmont’s 
donation of racing dates these dues 
would be the principal source of in- 
come for the Association. If the 
United Hunts continues to assist 
Hunt Meetings only after they have 
come up with a deficit, but not he- 
fore, it will mean a new dole pro- 
gram which is certainly better than 
nothing at all and that will have a 
salutary effect in encouraging meet- 
ings to go ahead when they have 
doubts about the financial success of 
their fixtures. 
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Periodic Ophthalmia 


Continued from Page Eight 





not know about ophthalmia, but cer- 
tainly we do know we can prevent 
it by having a high riboflavin con- 
tent in the feed, and that these levels 
have not been possible of attainment 
even with the best feed we can give 
them. If I were in an srea where 
there had been ophthalmia I would 
spend a trifle a day and add ribo- 
flavin. If General Kelser advised 
giving riboflavin to horses getting 
such ideal vitamin feed as described 
by Mr. Dinsmore, I should think all 
horses and colts on pasture anywhere 
in the East should have it. Major 
Jones’ survey of ophthalmia shows 
that the only places free or almost 
free of ophthalmia are the very dry 
parts of the West, wherever the rain 
fall is normal there is plenty of oph- 
thalmia. 

His hay experiment was interesting. 
He took a sample of good timothy 
hay, tested the riboflavin content, ex- 
posed it to the rain one day, then 
dried it in the sun the next. It was 
still good looking hay but it had lost 
two-thirds of its riboflavin. 

I saw some colts on pasture and 
one had an eye running. Four months 
later that eye was running again. 
Now I am sure the owner knew noth- 
ing of this, and I hesitate to tell 
him. He is not giving riboflavin to 
horses on pasture, but recently took 
this colt up and put him on ribo- 
flavin. 

Now this riboflavin might stave off 
his attacks and make the horse last 
a long time, but I am willing to bet 
that he eventually goes blind, and 
the owner will think riboflavin does 
not always work. He will probably 
assert long and loud that this case 
developed while the horse was on 
riboflavin. That is, if he mentions it 
at all because there is a tendency 
among horsemen not to mention 
ophthalmia losses, especially if they 
have horses for sale, or want to get 
in some boarders. I know some com- 
mercial stable owners who claim oph- 
thalmia is a contagious disease and 
they have never had a case of it. If 
you want to know how prevalent it is 
in your neighborhood, ask your veter- 
inarian. 

Editor’s Note: After working with 


Tropical Park 


Continued from Page Nine 


Some resentment was expressed on 
the part of those involved when one 
representative of the HBPA question- 
ed Tropical Park’s payroll, claiming 
that it was overloaded. This brought 
a prompt rebuttal and considerable 
personal abuse down on the man who 
put the question. Later he amended 
his criticism to include only the 
high-salaried top officials of the cor- 
poration. In any case it would take 
a better knowledge of economics 
than I possess to determine who is 
right and who is wrong. Maybe, it’s 
a case of there being three sides to 
the story: Tropical Park’s, the horse- 
men’s, and the right side. which is 
probably somewhere in between that 
of Tropical Park and that of the 
horsemen. 


Getting away from the purely 
mercenary aspects of Florida racing, 





Major Jones on the preventative ef- 
fects of riboflavin, Mr, Foster, author 
of the above article on moonblind- 
ness, conceived the idea of putting up 
riboflavin in pill form that can more 
readily be assimilated in a regular 
feed. Mr. Foster is planning to mar- 
ket this product under a trade name 
and this interesting innovation should 
meet with the approval of many 
horsemen when the pills do appear 
on the market. 


Fred Hammer’s *Marchons II, a 
South American importation, enrich- 
ed his owner by $5,950, making his 
total earnings to date $22,605, by 
winning the Christmas Handicap at 
Tropical Park. It was his fifth straight 
since arriving in this country and he 
remains unbeaten under the riding of 
Willie Saunders and the handling of 
Trainer Oscar Mackey. 

After the South American won the 
Christmas Handicap, Frank Ortell of 
the New York World Telegram re- 
ported in his column, which also runs 
in the Miami Daily News, that Ham- 
mer, who was a member of Starter 
George Cassidy’s ground crew seven 
years ago, had been offered $100,000 
for the chestnut colt. His victory in 
the holiday race was his second 
handicap score and it was his most 
impressive. 

*Marchons JI, running in front 
was overhauled at the head of the 
stretch in the Christmas Handicap 
by Bright Sword, but came on again 
to beat him by a half a length at the 
wire while covering the mile and a 
sixteenth in 1:43-3/5. Furthermore, 
the South American carried 119 
pounds, which is the heaviest pack- 
age he has toted to date. Saunders 
rode him coolly and confidently and 
saved ground with him on the inside 
lane. 

There are plenty of opportunities 
left for *Marchons II. He has been 
nominated for the mile and a six- 
teenth Coral Gables Handicap on 
January 8th and the mile and a fur- 
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New Jersey Stallion 
Stakes To Promote 
Further Jersey Sires 


Joining the ranks of states rut- 
ning stakes for produce of stallions 


standing in the state, New Jersey’s 
Garden State Park offered last year 
for the first time a $10,000 feature 
for the get of stallions standing in 
Jersey. The race is modelled after 
Belmont’s National Stallion Stakes 
with the nominations limited to stal- 
lions standing in the state in 194 
for foals produced in 1947. Design 
to encourage new stallions fo come 
into the state, the race may not have 
too much effect in that direction per 
se, but New Jersey already with more 
stallions standing there privatély 
owned than either New York or 
Pennsylvania, has small cause to 
complain for lack of suitable studs. 
William Hellis, the largest single 
owner has six standing at Hellis 
Stock Farm headed by Attention, 
*Rounders and Valdina Orphan. Last 
year the Hellis-bred Big Nose by 
Valdina Orphan—High Dine, by 
High Time won the inaugural run- 
ning for Shamrock Stables. 





long Tropical Park Handicap on the 
following Saturday, January 15th, 
both $10,000 events, and he has also 
been nominated for several stakes 
events at Hialeah. 











Cesarewitch 


b., 1936 


family. 


ing among others, *Adaris). 


*Hunters Moon IV 


White Rose 


Prix la Rochette 


In Virginia--1949 Season 


“HUNTERS MOON IV__| 


Son-in-Law 
fo ee 
| Alope 
| Foxhunter.........| 
| William the Third 
| Trimestral....... 
| Mistrella 
| Chouberski 
(amlear ........ .4..: 
| Basse Terre 
| Pearl Opal....... 


| Pearl Maiden .... 


THE TOP HALF of *Hunters Moon IV’s pedigree is studded with great mares. Foxhunter 
won the Ascot Gold Cup, was sixth leading English sire in 1939, ninth on the French sire 
list the same year. He is now a prominent sire in Argentina. Foxhunter is a three-fourths 
brother to the two-time Ascot Gold Cup winner Trimdon (a leading English sire). Their 
dam was the amazingly successful Trimestral. Foxlaw is also sire of Foxbridge, six times 
leading New Zealand sire. This is the famous Son-in-Law sire line. 


THE BOTTOM HALF of *Hunters Moon IV’s pedigree is from an outstanding French 
It is from the family that *Sir Gallahad III, *Bull- Do 
*Bahram, Pearl Diver, etc., have come. 
Opal, half-sister to Pearl Cap, one of France’s greatest race mares and dam of the 1947 
English Derby winner Pearl Diver. Pearl Maiden, *Hunters Moon IV’s second dam, pro- 
duced the winners of the enormous sum of 3,217,424 francs. 
include Bipearl (French 1,000 Guineas), Pearlweed (French Derby), Pearlash (Prix la 
Rochette), and Motilal (Italian stakes winner). 


*“HUNTERS MOON IV was undefeated at three in France and England. In France he won 
the Prix Juigne (1% miles, beatirig 11 others) and the Prix la Rochette (13% miles, defeat- 
Sent to England, *Hunters Moon IV made one start, won the 
2-mile White Rose Stakes defeating Michoumy, Senor, Tricameron, and others. At four 
*Hunters Moon IV won the Cesarewitch Handicap carrying top weight of 131 pounds. In 
winning England’s leading long-distance handicap (2 miles, 24 yards), *Hunters Moon IV 
gave the second horse 23 pounds and as much as 31 pounds to others in the beaten field. 
The 131 pounds he carried was the highest weight carried by a winner of the Cesarewitch 
in its previous 100 year history. 


FEE $500—LIVE FOA 


*Hunters Moon IV is 


C. T. CHENERY 


THE MEADOW 2 


Doswell, Virginia 











g, Bois Roussell, Pearlweed, 


Pearl Maiden’s other produce 


Fee payable September 1 of year bred, unless vetert y 
mare not in foal, or when mare is sold or leaves the state. 


Prix de Juigne 


| Phaleron 


| Seashell 


the only foal ott of Pearl 
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Friday, December 31, 1948 


The Chronicle’s Christmas Mail 





From left to right- lst row: George & Alice Morris, Libby Swift, The Fritz C. Kleemans, Kate and Crispin 
Oglebay, Barbara Hewlett; 2nd row: Eliza & Tommy Clyde, The Donald Easters, Ann Fennessey; 3rd row: Oliver 
row: Edward Wulff, Barbara 


Jackson Sands, Chris Wood, Jr., Polly Swinerton, Greer Allen, Harvey Ladew; 4th 
Ann Blair, Olive Whitmore, Mr. and Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark, Flora and Grant Straus, Dick and Adele Rockwell; 


5th row: Margery & Sydney Smith, Fontaine & Wiggie Watson, Wilbur Ross Hubbard, Milicent and Bayard 
Tuckerman, Jr.: 6th row: Boris and Nina Wolkonsky, Mrs. Marie A. Moore, Lloyd and Pearl Van Sciver. 
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1948 Virginia Horse Show Ass'n. Champions 





Pars ot Py 
nhge vols 
ee s 
ee ee a? WE PO Oe ian ‘ ; 
Nelson Berry's Pinocchio was not only grand 


Manley W. Carter's Your Beau captured the coveted 
awerd in the 2-year-old 


champion of the Warrenton Pony Show but was awarded 


Virginia Horsemen's Assn. 
the V.H.S.A. high score award to ponies. Hawkins Photo 


division. Darling Photo 


> *. 
~ 
- 








Hugh Gentry is pictured on Martin Vogel, Jr.'s 
Petrescu but Mr. Vogel rode the eventual V.H.S.A. 
working hunter champion in quite a number of his 


classes. Hawkins Photo 


Owner-rider Mrs. Pege Jennings rode her Icecapade 
to establish quite a lead over the remaining entries 
for the award among the conformation hunters. Hawkins 


Photo 


The V.H.S.A. Equitetion Award 


W. H. Sampson's Hellzapoppin, 
with Mr. Kohler up, headed the list wes awarded to Miss Maxine Ix. 


Darling Photo Darling Photo 


Robert Fairburn's Sun Boss, 
shown with Kenneth Wheeler up, top- 
ped the green hunters. Freudy Photo of open jumpers. 
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Bridlespur Hunt Club 


Huntleigh Village 
St. Louis County, Mo. 
Established 1927 
Recognized 1929 
Joint-Masters: Adolphus B. Orthwein 
Dr. Louis F. Aitken 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Scarlet, robin’s-egg-blue collar, yellow 
waistcoat. 


Some forty members of the Bridle- 
spur Hunt of St. Louis and a smaller 
contingent from the Mission Valley 
Hunt of Kansas City, met at Mexico, 
Missouri for a week-end of hunting. 
The Bridlespur members came 110 
miles from St. Louis while the Mis- 
sion Valley members came 175 miles 
from Kansas City The first meet 
took place Saturday, the 4th of Dec- 
ember, at Huntingfield Farms. There 
a Field of nearly sixty well- mounted 
huiitets had thé raie opportunity of 
seeing what horses unguided by hu- 
man hands, can do of their own free 
will over a jump. Hounds were cast 
in a large, slightly rolling field bor- 
dered by some woods which they 
slowly crossed to the first jump— 
a post and rail. After Huntsman 
Henry Rhode, the eighteen couples 
of hounds and the whips had jump- 
.ed into the next field, a small band 
of horses, including mares with foals 
proceeded singly and in pairs to 
clear the fence and join the hunt. 
One colt hardly four months old 
gamely followed his mother, and 
while he did dwell a bit on the top 
rail, he finally made it and galloped 
away with the rest of them. One 
much younger colt was game but un- 
equal to the height of the jump and 
madly galloped along the wrong 
side of the fence, frustrated and 
anxious to join his friends. 

ouiids found on several occas- 
ions as they worked over miles of 
large, gently rolling, open .- fields, 
wooded areas and creek bottoms, 
and although members of the Field 
were able to view on occasion, a very 
high wind made it almost impossible 
for the hounds to hold a line. The 
real view of Renard in flight was 
enjoyed by the large caravan which 
followed the hunt in cars; they brav- 
éd country roads, creek bottoms, 
freshly ploughed fields and congre- 
gated at nearly every jump. This 
group had quite a day. 

After three and a half hours, the 
Field returned to Mr. & Mrs. Arthur 
D. Bond’s home where joy for the 
inner man was lavishly provided. 
After dinner at the Mexico Country 
Ciub, an old-fashioned Missouri 
Square Dance—complete with cal- 
ler—was enjoyed by members of the 
hunt, and so to bed. 

At 9:00 Sunday morning, the Field 
met on the same property and mov- 
ed off into a literal gale. In spite 
of the 60 mile-an-hour winds, Henry 
Rhode worked his hounds remark- 
ably well and they responded by 
staying on several lines, providing 
a second day’s good hunting. The 
only accidents of the two days were 
& mud bath, taken by Mr. Andrew 
Shinkle and his Rapidan, recent 
working hunter champion at Arling- 
ton and a short but very cold swim 
in some six feet of water by a young 
enthusiast, Lloyd Hager, whose horse 
dropped him in probably the deepest 
part of a creek. 

At about 12:30, the Field return- 
ed to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter G. Staley for a Hunt Break- 
fast. Mr. Adolph Bush Orthwein and 
Dr, Louis F. Aitken, Joint Masters 
of the Bridlespur Hunt, shared hon- 
ours—one conducted the first hunt, 
the other the second—and on both 
days they were ably assisted by Mr. 
Staley who lives in Mexico and form- 
erly hunted his private pack over 
this country. 

The following members of the 
hunts were present: 

Kansas City: Mr. and Mrs. O. G. 
Bitler, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Bunt- 
ing, Jane Luce, R. C. Kemper, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. J. 0. Mitchell, Ruth 
Edwards. 

St. Louis: Dr. and Mrs. Louis F. 
Aitken, Adolph B. Orthwein, Hart 
Vance, Dr. Gilbert Bickel, Dr. and 
Mrs. William James, William James, 
Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson Carpen- 
ter, Ann Desloges, Don and Ann 
Hemenway, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
Kahle, Mr. and Mrs. Willard Shelp, 
S. Leroy Kling, John Otto, Mrs. 
Henry Scherck, Col. and Mrs. David 
Kratz, Mrs. W. B. McMillan, Nancy 
McMillan, Robert Peggs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew J. Shinkle, Paul C. Von 


Gontard, Addie Von Gontard. 
W. S. and N. McM. 


‘ground as he is too 


Letters To The Editor 


Continued from Page Two 


of them were won at shows after 
Gloria and Myrna stopped competing. 
I close, hoping that one good thing 
will result from this case in which 
Gloria and Myrna have been the vic- 
tims, and that is this: that an 
amendment to the V. H. S. A.*&qui- 
tation rule will be made and put in 
print, so that everyone will know 
what is to happen if there is a tie, 
before the contest starts. It will en- 
courage our young riders by making 
them think everything is absolutely 
fair, and also strengthen the prestige 
of the Virginia Horse Shows Asso- 
ciation. 
Most sincerely yours, 
Evalyn M. Galban 
“Gallison Hall” 
University, Virginia. 
-—_+-_——0 


In Favor of Dressage 


Dear Sir: 


I have peen reading the pro and 
con in the past issues of The Chroni- 
cle with great interest regarding 
dressage and its value to the ordin- 
ary using horse. My husband and I 
have a small stable of seven, two 
Thoroughbreds (a mare and stal- 
lion) their offspring, a standard 
bred mare and 8 of her colts ranging 
from 18 months to nearly 4. The 
stallion, a grandson of Sir Gallahad 
III, is 17 hands tall but I use him 
for giving private instruction in be- 
ginners equitation. My husband has 
retrained him, (from racing he 
knew nothing but to walk and run 
and be very unmanageable), with 
the basic dressage steps so that he 
is well balanced and can be placed 
anywhere in any ‘direction on som- 
mand. [| teach children from 7 
through college age. This horse for 
a beginner becomes very uncollected 
and “‘pluggy”’ but gradually becomes 
a thing of beauty and precision as 
the child progresses and learns more 
about flexion and riding technique. 
He becomes the right amount of 
horse according to the rider. { firm- 
ly believe the dressage training he 
has and his exeellent disposition 
make him so flexible. We also have 
a Thoroughbred mare who is finish- 
ed in basic dressage. I use her for 
the finished child who is ready. It is 
something like trading in your old 
ear for a new one which responds 
quckly and easily to touch. Both 
these horses jump freely and are 
well controlled. They never refuse 
to go wherever you point them. 

The three saddle colts all have 
been started from the ground learn- 
ing to passage at the touch of the 
hand and finally they will be all 
ready to mount and ride off and fin- 
ish from the saddle. The older one 
has been already ridden and is near- 
ly as supple as the stallion. My hus- 
band is a trainer who firmly believes 
in thorough training with basic dres- 
sage from the start of a young colt’s 
first lesson to the finished product. 
Much of his work is done from the 
heavy for a 
young undeveloped colt. No colt ever 
really realizes he is ridden until 
actually saddled and asked to go on, 
and their basic training is so intense 
that none have ever objected, so con- 
sequently the disposition is ready 
also. All this is due to careful pre- 
paration. 

We heartily believe dressage train- 
ing in every horse a necessity and 
hope a training program for horse 
and rider may be started. I hope New 
England is not forgotten. All the 
great projects seem to happen far 
south or west where we who would 
like to be a part of it can neither af- 
ford to go, or devote the time it 
would take away from home to work 
on it. I hope more of the smaller 
training stables write in their opin- 
ion. I feel they are the ones who will 
benefit a great deal. I ‘also hope if 
such a project is started it will be 
within the means of the average per- 
son’s income. Like my husband there 
must be a lot of little known train- 
ers who might be of help. 

Mrs. Allen K. Elden 
Lowell Road 
Nashua, N. H. 


AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
PRIZE RIBBONS 
Save 25 to 33 1.3% of 
Trophies and all Show Supplies 


CONSOLIDATED BRANDS 


B17 West Peachtree St, N-E Atlante, Ga. 





HUNTING 





Salute To A Great Horseman 





Editor’s Note. The following tri- 
bute to the late Harry Plumb was 
graciously sent us by Mr. Plumb’s 
widow. It describes the sporting life 
of an inveterate horseman who died 
3 years ago. Mr. Plumb’s son Harry 
is the well known starter, now offi- 
ciating in Florida. 


No better man, 

Or mau of grit 

H’er tacked a horse 
With pridled bit. 


Many horses 

At many a post 

He flagged away 
Sans fuss, sans boast. 


From out the ruck 
Of many a name, 

“Alligator” 

He raced to fame. 


The Maryland Hunt! 
The ‘CUP’ the prize: 
They’re off’ the cry, 
And then, surprise... 


At number-two fencé, 
That timbered rail, 
Alligator fell: 

“Too pad” they wail. 


But ‘blood’ will tell 
In man or beast, 
And fame is made 
At racing feast.... 


For quick as flash 
From starting gun, 
Alligator’s up.... 
And starts to run. 


Tfte ‘field’ out there 
In front so far: - 

A hopeless chase 
For this great star. 


But fence by fence, 
By hand and ride, 
Alligator 

“In glorious stride 


Picks up the loss 
And leads them all 
He wins the race: 
“Hurrah” they call. 


Then, once more, this 
“Thorobred Crack” 
Surprised the fans 
At Grassland’s track: 


Fencing so clean 
With jump and stride, 
His praises sung 

On every side. 


But here, again, 
This grand horse fell, 
Next fence to last, 
Pell-mell! Pell-mell! 


Then up again 

’Tis writ as history, 
He galloped on 

To cheers and victory. 


And now we tell 
Another story, 

Of Huntsman’s horn 
And leathered glory. 


Draw from covert, 
Oft in the dark: 

Tally-ho! Ho! Ho! 
And then the start: 


With ‘Pytchley’ Hounds 
O’er field and brook, 
Or post and rail 

With ‘Meadowbrook.’ 


With sense alert 

To ear of hound, 

A splendid run, 

Then, ‘Fox-to-ground.’ 


When you follow 

Reynard’s cunning, 
His shifts and turns 
And clever running, 


You’re in a sport 


That’s made for Kings:— 


Hark! A fox breaks, 
And a gallop prings 


Many miles, on 

A Chestnut Roan: 

A glorious Hunt! 
The long walk home! 


An old fox chased! 
Perhaps, to die: 
What memories! 
As life goes by.... 


And now we turn 
To Tan-bark Ring— 
And mighty feat 
That plaudits bring. 


Up go the bars 

To seven-feet-nine: 
Over they go 
Straight as a line. 


Rider and horse, 
Both sportsmen true— 
Up to the take-off. ... 
And then, ‘The Blue.’ 


At ‘Piping Rock’ 
In ‘open Class.’ 

What combination 
Could e’er surpass 


The ‘entries’ there— 
Ten fine hunters, 
Thorobreds all, 

And famous jumpers. 


But one excels 

And wins the prize: 
A ‘classic’ ride 

To open eyes. 


“Handy-hunters” and 
The “In-and-out 

“He wins again” 
Hear the crowd shout. 


At hunting pace 
The ‘Hunt-teams’ go: 
‘He’ led the winners 
O’er friend and foe. 


At Mineola 

The well known Fair: 
In competition 

Of ‘do’ and ‘dare’.... 


So close ‘the ride’ 
They had to bring 
Another Judge 

Into the ring.... 


Conformation— 
Performance count.... 
Bred from champions, 
Our hero’s mount: 


“Line up!” “Line up!” 
Look! There they stand, 
No better horses 
In all the land. 


The Judge decrees 
With greatest care:— 
“Champion Hunter” 


“Ts that horse there....” 


This is a rhyme 

Of a Thorobred: 
And racing colors 
Of Blue and Red. 


“Colors of man 

Or horses?” vou say: 
Of both, my friend 
As grass makes hay. 


“Silk” in the rider 


And “Silk” in the steed: 


Makes the winner, 
And tops the breed. 


-——Elaine T. Plumb 
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The Eglinton Branch of the Pony 
Club, Toronto, is the oldest in Can- 
ada, being started in 1936 by Col. 
R. S. Timmis and Brig. Clarence Mc- 
Kee. It is a branch of the British 
Horse Society’s Pony Club, which 
has been thriving in Great Britain 
for the past two decades and is cre- 
dited with the marked improvement 
of those that ride to hounds in Eng- 
land. In England, where ponies are 
used extensively for young riders, 
the name is perhaps more properly 
applied, for the majority of Cana- 
dian children must be mounted on 
horses 

The aims of the Pony Club are to 
train the younger generation as 
horsemen, which includes not only 
riding ability, but sportsmanship, 
care and knowledge of the horse and 
his training. 

The services of Pony Club instruc- 
tors are given gratis with the re- 
ward being the knowledge that these 
children will be the horsemen of the 
future. Annual fees are 75 cents, 
which brings this within the means 
of all children and even if they can- 
not afford to own or rent a horse 
the lectures and meetings offer in- 
structive and useful information. If 
they have not the means to be own- 
ers, some may gain valuable experi- 
ence if they intend to make horses 
their profession. Quite a few former 
members of the Eglinton Pony Club 
have gone to veterinary college, some 
are now looking after horses and a 
few have even taken to race riding. 

The membership is open to child- 
ren up to 15-16 years but there are 
a number of associate members up 
to 21 who are still active and fre- 
quently adults like to attend some of 
the lectures given to the Pony Club. 

The formation of the Eglinton 
Branch, Toronto, Ontario, was fol- 
lowed by the Halifax Nova Scotia 
Pony Club, active now for a number 
of years and more recently the Ot- 
tawa Pony Club in Canada’s capitol, 
the London Pony Club in London, 


Ontario and The Calgary, Alberta 
Pony Club. It is to be hoped that in 
the near future there will be bran- 


ches in every Province of the Domin- 
ion, for such organizations built on 
a non profit basis surely will do the 


most good in developing children 
without discrimination. An interest 
in horses and a desire for further 
knowledge is the only qualification. 

The Branch in Toronto has a mem- 
bership of 150 children. In order to 
give the most assistance and atten- 
tion to the children, they have been 
divided into three groups, meeting 
weekly on different days. The fall 
season is from September to the end 
of November. After this date mount- 
ed meetings are cancelled until the 
spring but meetings, talks, lectures, 
demonstrations and_ instructional 
visits to points of interest are con- 
ducted from time to time during the 
winter months. 

The division of the groups is based 
on ability. Pony Club certificates of 
efficiency are issued to members fol- 
lowing examinations, which include 
knowledge as well as riding ability. 

The largest group meets on Thurs- 
days and is divided into five sec- 
tions under’ separate’ instructors, 
who assist in improving their riding 
and prepare the children for their 
“C” certificate tests. Thursday in- 
structers are John Rumble, Walter 
Pady, Jim Elder, Sandra Powell and 
Elizabeth Miller. 

The “C” group meets*on Mondays 
under the direction of Mrs. Ada Cole- 
man assisted by Mary Elizabeth 
Rumble. This group now numbers 31 
boys and girls. The subjects on which 
candidates for membership are test- 
ed give an example of the Pony 
Club’s teachings. Members are first 
admitted to the “‘C” group and after 
further instruction and tests ad- 
vance to the ““B” and “‘A”’ groups. 

Grooming: Give a demonstration, 
knowing names and proper use of 
grooming kit; also a knowledge of 
clipping and trimming, when and 
why a horse requires clipping, an‘ 
how to blanket. Points of the horse 
of course. 

Stable care: Demonstrate cleaning 
stall, knowledge of well constructed 
stable, importance of light, air, and 
drainage: how to tie and handle 
horses in the stable; be able to band- 
age properly; recognize when horses 
are not normal and a knowledge of 
first aid. 

Tack: Be able to clean tack pro- 
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perly and give demonstration, know 
names of parts and be able to fit 
saddle and bridle, know various ac- 
tions of different types of bits and 
be able to put a pridle together in 
a set time limit. 

Shoeing: Know when a horse re- 
quires shoeing, recognize a poor 
shoeing job, know the blacksmith’s 
method of preparing the feet and 
also lw the foot is constructed. 

Feeding: Various kinds of food, 
types of hay, how harvested, appear- 
ance of different varieties. Be able to 
detect poor quality in hay, bran, and 
oats. Amount and regularity of feed- 
ing in relation to work, exercise, 
conditions and size. 

Children must also jhe competent 
riders. Some leniency is given in 
marking on this test as the ‘“C” 
group will receive additional instruc- 
tion on these subjects. It is neces- 
sary to get 70 percent when the score 
for riding is added, thus making it 
possible for a good rider to raise his 
score if his knowledge is down a bit. 

The third group meets on Fridays 
under the direction of Mr. Terry 
Morton. This is a smaller, more sel- 
ected number of those who have 
their “B” certificates or are among 
the advanced ‘‘C’s’”’ with particular- 
ly capable horses. The only two cur- 
rent holders of the coveted ‘‘A’’ cer- 
tificate are also in this group. To at- 
tain the “B’’, members must be high- 
ly competent in the above subjects, 
must pass additional general know- 
ledge questions, be able to hunt, 
know procedure and etiquette in the 
hunting field and care of their horse 
before, during and after the meet. 
They should also have a knowledge 
of what might be termed elimentary 
dressage, proper aids for turns on 
the centre, quarters and forehand, 
half passage and passage etc. The 
“A” certificates are awarded only to 
those who can get practically 100 
percent on any subject or require- 
ment given. 

The members of the Friday group 


THE CHRONICLE 


have been offered a challenge this 
fall. This will be a competition for 
the horse displaying the most pro- 
gress in training during the fall sea- 
son. Nearly all in this group havé 
their own horses and so will be able 
to practice on their own time. 
Though practically all are good 
jumpers hardly any have had any 
training in the indirect rein or re- 
sponse to leg aids or for collection. 
Probably startling results cannot be 
expected in two months, but it should 
be an interesting experience for the 
participants and educational for their 
horses. It is to be hoped that the 
children’s interest in this type of 
training will be whetted and that 
they will go on for a more finished 
product with their horses. The de- 
monstration will not include jumping 
on the test days, but good manners 
and cooperative response will be 
looked for. Present capabilities of 
the horses or ponies will be taken 
into account when they are scored 
2 months hence. Points will be given 
for different figures which can ‘be 
omitted at the discretion of the con- 
testant according to the phase of 
training his horse has completed. 
Though traveling with a loose rein 
and standing for dismounting and 
mounting may have no part in ele- 
mentary dressage training, these re- 
quirements will be included as t¥is 
is considered desirable in a _ well 
trained pleasant mount. 

The Eglinton Branch takes its 
name from the local hunt but is not 
connected with the Eglinton Hunt, 
although much encouragement and 
assistance comes from the members 
of the Hunt and Mr. O. D. Robinson, 
Joint-M. F. H. is honorary President 
of the branch. 

Special Junior Hunts have. been 
arranged for the Pony Club and Mr. 
Allan Snowdon, Master of Beagles 
has also arranged special days for 
the children. Nearly all Junior mem- 
bers of the Hunt Club are also mem- 
bers of the Pony Club. 
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ILLINOIS 


T. R. CHALMERS 
ROYAL OAKS STABLES 
County Line Road. Deerfield, Mlinois 
Phones, Northbrook 299 and 
Highland Park 3223 
Importer of Irish and Canadian 
hunters. We take in horses to fit for 
the show ring or the hunting field. 
Life’s experience in the British Isles 
and America. Teaching riding a 
specialty. If you are having difficulty 
with your horse, let us help you. 


STANLEY LUKE FARM 
Established in 1923 
Hunters, Jumpers and Show Horses 
Horses taken to board, train and 
show 
La Grange, Mlinois 
La Grange 1720-Y-2 


WALLACE S. WAKEM 
CAREY ROGERS 
Selling — Boarding — Training 
Onwentsia Club Stables 
Lake Forest, Mllinois 
Tele: Lake Forest 440 














INDIANA 


FOLLY FARMS 
Field and Show Hunters 
Open Jumpers. 
Always a good selection available. 
Horses boarded, trained, and shown 
MAX BONHAM, Troiner and Mgr. 
R. R. No. 2 Carmel, Indiana. 
Phone 204 





KANSAS 


KANSAS SOMERSET STABLES 
Joe Mackey & Son 
Hunters - Jumpers - Polo Ponies 
Horses taken to Train, Board and 
Show. 

Box 156, Overland Park, Kansas 
Telephone: Hedrick 0241 











NEW YORK 


DOUGLASTON MANOR FARM 
Pulaski, N. Y. 
Field and Show Hunters 
Green and Qualified Hunters 
FOR SALE 


Chas. S. Goode, Mer. 
Tel. Pulaski 944-F-4 





OHIO 


THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister 
Gates Mills, Ohio 

Useful Hacks and Hunters 

With mouths a specialty. 

Always a Nice Horse on hand 

Phone—Gates Mills—693 





PENNSYLVANIA 


SWEETBRIAR FARM 
Penns Park, Pa. 
HUNTERS 
made or green 
Write, phone or visit 
Joe Moloney, Mer. 
Tel. Wycombe 2681 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
; E. C. Bothwell 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Anglo-Cleveland Hunters 
Thoroughbred Stallion RATHBEALE 
Greensburg, Pa. Telephone 3712 








“VALLEY FORGE FARM” 
HUNTERS and JUMPERS 
R. M. Tindle -- Valley Forge, Pa. 
Telephone Berwyn (718 





VIRGINIA 


DR. L. M. ALLEN, CLISfON FARM 
Hunters, Timber, Brush a74 Show 


Berryville - 


Conformation and Working Hunters 
Open Jumpers that are ready to win 
in any company. 

JOE GREEN 


Route 15 
Warrenton 
Telephone: 419 


Virginia 





Virginia 





HORACE MOFFETT 
Made Hunters, Brush, Timber and! 


Show 
Marshall, Va. Marshall 5467! 


TIPPERARY STABLE 
Made and Green Wunters 
Show Prospects 
Im orted Canadian Hunters 
JACK PRESTAGE 
Tel. 15-J; 
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Friday, December 31, 1948 


Huntingdon Valley 
Hunt 


Holicong, Pennsylvania 
Established 1914 
Recognized 1914 
Master: H. Douglas Paxson. 
Hounds: American. 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Scarlet, blue collar. 


On Tuesday, October 12th, we met 
at the Lojeski farm at six o’clock on 
a cool but somewhat dry morning. 
Hounds were taken about two and a 
half miles distant to the extreme 
north end of the Gardenville Ridge. 
The huge covert there, which is al- 
most a mile square, had been selected 
for our first draw and it was not Jong 
before hounds had started a fox 
which seemed loath to leave the 
vicinity and circled through it many 
times. Just before he broke into 
open country he was viewed running 
only twenty yards in front of the 
streaming pack. At full hunting pace 
he took us about two miles west to 
the Point Pleasant Road and then, 
keeping the Tilden Brown farm on 
the right, he swung through the 
Myers property where he contrived 
a shift across the very dry plough, 
thereby saving his brush. 

Fox number two was a beautiful 
big red, started also in the huge cov- 
ert. He ran out for a long distance 
to the west and then cut down to the 
south, setting his mask for Mechanics- 
ville, some five miles down country. 
This fox was viewed also by a num- 
ber of good friends of the Hunt who 
were following in cars, but unfortu- 
nately we were unable to account for 
him because of the increasing heat of 
the early October sunshine and we 
called it a day at nine-thirty. 

It was both gray and dry when we 
left Alfred Hulme’s barn at six o’clock 
on Thursday, October 14th. There 
was a Field of about ten, including 
Morris Adams, a former Master of 
our Hunt, his daughter, Dorothy, 
Tommy Ashbridge, Miss Joan Ridder 
and her sister-in-law, Mis. Walter 
Ridder, Mrs. Plinty Hartenstein, and 
much to the delight of everyone, Mrs. 
John DeZ. Hamilton, hunting with us 
again for the first time since the war. 

Fox number one was started in 
Hulme’s woods, ran through Hag- 
gerty’s and doubled back where he 
had cut through the large cedar cov- 
ert. He was viewed here and then 
bounced through a narrow stretch of 
covert where he was marked in. Fox 
number two was found in the middle 
woods, romped through the big 
thicket covert and out through Mr. 
Strawbridge’s meadows and _ fields. 
We then crossed the creek and in 
drawing Hess’s hill, which has become 
very much grown up this year, start- 
ed a third fox that took us back across 
the creek on a half hour run 
through the valley before he was put 
to earth. It became pretty warm by 
nine-thirty and we called off then. 

On Saturday, October 16th, a good 
sized Field turned out for the seven 
o’clock meet at Dr. Taylor’s, many for 
their first hunt of the season. The 
Master greeted Jim Nash, who was 
mounted on his matchless Steelbriar, 
and his wife, Billie, beautifully 
mounted on Mountainbriar. Nancy 
Oehrle was accompanied by her sis- 
ter, Mary Jane Oehrle, who was rid- 
ing in her first hunt. The Field 
also included Adele Paxson, Larry 
Glenn, Miss Eshowe Pitcairn, Dr. 
Preece, Edith Mellor, Tommy Ash- 
bridge, Joan Ridder, Mrs. Walter Rid- 
der, John Hanna, Johnny Quinn, Joe 
Piorelli and Edgar Atkinson, who 
has a large farm at Buckingham 
and has been a kcen fox hunter all 
his life. 

There was much dew and a very 
heavy fog as we moved off across the 
fields and pastures to reach the first 
covert a half mile distant. Horses 
and riders were only visible for about 
fifty yards and at the many panels on 
the Kinney farm it was eerie to see 
horses appear from nowhere, take 
them and disappear again into the 
dense atmosphere. At Edgar Atkin- 
son’s the fog became so exceedingly 
thick that directions had to be relay- 
ed back person by person as we wove 
our way along, crossing one of the 
narrowest stone bridges that the 
writer has ever seen. 

For the next three hours our 
hounds made valiant attempts to run 
numerous fox lines that they picked 
up, but were unable to carry any of 
them. We hunted way up through 
Mechanicsville, then east through 
Lahaska Valley, then to Street Road 
and then on through Leaver’s and up 
to Carversville. At nine-thirty we 
headed for kennels, drawing, how- 
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ever, west on the Gardenville Ridge, 
where our good Huntsman, Eddie 
Marshall, had~ his patient efforts re- 
warded, jumping a nice running red 
that took us on a very fast half hour 
run, ending abruptly when Reynard 
was marked to earth in the self-same 
covert from which he had sprung. 
The Field appreciated the day, per- 
haps beyond its deserts, and was 
most enthusiastic about the new 
country and the placement of the 
many panels. We called off at ten- 
thirty and roaded home. 

It had rained hard on the day pre- 
ceding the Tuesday, October 19th, 
meet, then blew quite cold in the 
night, and the first frost of the sea- 
son was an exceedingly heavy one. 
We moved off from kennels at six 
o'clock and cast twelve couple in 
Swartley’s woods, where they soon 
routed out a grand red that took us 
down the Gardenville Ridge at a ter- 
rific pace, then doubled back to 
Matthews’ where hounds apparently 
were unable to carry to line. We 
then lifted the pack and took them to 
the large piney covert that has yield- 
ed some fine running foxes. Here, 
unfortunately, we hit deer, and after 
whipping the pack off of two doe 
which ran south, we saw them strike 
the line of a third which headed for 
the Delaware River. This large cov- 
ert is very heavily grown and we had 
some pretty rough going for a half 
hour before we got all hounds called 
in. We started home at nine o’clock. 

With the temperature at forty we 


met Thursday, October 2lst, on a 
clear, damp morning, at Alfred 
Hulme’s barn at daybreak. In the 


Field was our good friend, Roy Lol- 
ler, a real fox hunter if there ever 
was one, who came years ago from 
Chestertown, Md. It was not long 
before hounds spoke very hopefully, 
then ten minutes of silence. Good 
scenting on this frosty ground hinged 
on the rising red sun. The pack 
worked it out, however, casting them- 
selves, pushing up on their quarry, 
lap by lap, and finally at 6:45, really 
knocked him out with a great burst. 
By all means it was the fastest run 
yet of the season; our pilot took us 
a good mile and a half to Zimmer- 
man’s, then doubled back, finally 
crossing Joe Wood’s driveway. Here 
there was a slight check but they 
soon had it again and pushed Rey- 
nard back down to Horsham Road. 
Here there was another check and 
hounds cast themselves beautifully 
again, riding him out this time for a 
good two mile run up to the Titus 
farm. The fences flew at us pretty 
thick and fast as we went through 
Mr. Strawbridge’s and it looked as 
though this grand fellow was going 
to make for Dark Hollow some five 
miles up country. Unfortunately he 
was turned by a truck on Route 611, 
doubled back and we lost our fox in 
the boggy swamp-land west of Paul 
Valley. It was then nine o’clock and 
after a brief try on Hess’s hill we 
called off. 

On Saturday, October 23rd, hounds 
met at Tommy Ashbridge’s driveway 
at seven-thirty on a somewhat chilly 
and overcast morning, a Field of some 
twenty-five turning out, including 
Larry Gubb, for the first time this 
season, with his attractive daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Davis. The large cov- 
ert nearby did not yield a tenant and 
hounds were hunted down the middle 
of the valley for about two miles 
through the Converse farm, where 
they struck a line which they were 
only able to carry for a short dis- 
tance. We then headed towards the 
new Carversville country and after 
crossing Mechanicsville Road we 
struck a cold scent which the pack 
worked out beautifully for almost two 
miles, swinging up to Cottageville. 
At this point this line became un- 
workable and they were again lifted 
and the deep creek coverts near War- 
ren DeLong’s farm were drawn with- 
out success. They were then roaded 
to the crest of Gardenville Ridge and 
we drew the south side. At Mr. 
Brother’s farm the pack struck a line 
which was quite hot, working it up 
the Ridge, and a nice red was viewed 
heading toward Swartley’s woods. 
Keeping the woods on his right he 
swung down into the Carversville 
Valley where he eluded his pursuers 
in the rain which had begun to fall. 
As we had then been out five hours 
we called off and roaded the hounds 
back to kennels which were not far 
distant. After the meet a number of 
us attended a delightful impromptu 
breakfast at Mr. and Mrs. Gubb’s 
new Bucks County home. 

On Tuesday, October 26th, we met 


Vicmead Hunt 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Established 1921 
Recognized 1924 
Master: J. Simpson Dean. 
Hounds: Crossbred 
Hunting: Fox. 
Colors: Scarlet, green collar. 


The Vicmead has completed the 
first six weeks of a season, which 
to date has produced superlative 
sport. After a cubbing season con- 
fined: for the most part to the coun- 
try near the kennels and the Lime- 
stone Road country, hounds have 
met during the week in the Bohemia 
Manor Country lying south and west 
of the Delaware-Chesapeake canal. 
This country is now of such vast 
proportions that it can be hunted 
four or five days a week and during 
several recent weeks, hounds were 
out almost every day. Foxes are plen- 
tiful and the fairly flat, open coun- 
try is ideally suited to hard gallop- 
ing behind the fast Vicmead pack. 
While the country contains a great 





at Tom Norris’, moving off at seven 
o’clock. It was a clear, cold, beauti- 
ful morning. Elizabeth Davis was 
with our small Field. In the Norris 
woods we struck a rather cold line 
but hounds really opened up when 
they reached the Burpee east woods. 
Unfortunately this petered out and 
they were lifted and taken to the 
Burpee northwest woods, which they 
drew blank all the way down to the 
Neshaminy Creek. At Bezdek’s a 
gray fox was jumped which ran 
through the open country some two 
and a half miles to Edison. By this 
time it had gotten hot and hounds 
were unable to carry the line any 
further. We again lifted and draw 
Prickett’s woods, which also proved 
untenanted. It was ten o’clock when 
we called off and roaded home.— 
H. D 





HUNTING 





deal of wire, (it being a highly deve- 
loped agricultural region), panels 
and walls have been built to make 
it possible to follow hounds closely. 
In the larger coverts, wide rides, 
built pefore the war, enable the 
Field to keep pace with the fast mov- 
ing pack. Many memorable days in 
this country have been enjoyed by 
Vicmead members as well as guests 
from neighboring hunts. On several 
days, two foxes have been accounted 
for after runs of over an hour each, 
while other foxes have provided 
shorter runs. 

On Saturdays, hounds have met 
in the Limestone Road country, 
which while it contains a great deal 
of grass and open rolling country, 
yet with its much smaller fields and 
narrow valleys contrasts. vividly 
with the large scale of the Bohe- 
mia Manor country. 

On December 11, hounds met at 
Mr. Ross’ at one o’clock, and drew 
north through the Denison place and 
E. P. Mellon’s farm, which proved 
blank. Hounds then drew south and 
east still without success, until they 
were put into Workhouse Woods. 
Here hounds found immediately, and 
a fox was viewed running south to- 
wards the Limestone Road. Crossing 
the road, the fox turned west 
through the Klair farm and into Mr. 
duPont’s meadows, running north of 
his house, and carrying hounds and 
riders over his well-built fences and 
walls. The fox then crossed the road 
leading from Pike Creek to the Lime- 
stone Road and ran straight on west 
to the meadows near Rollins’ Pines 
where hounds checked briefly. At 
this point hounds were lifted to a 
view, and ran on west through the 
meadows north of Pike Creek, final- 
ly going to earth on the McCall farm 
after a fast 25 minutes. After draw- 
ing through Denison’s valley with- 
out success, hounds were taken in. 

—Volpe 
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Classifieds 





All requests for insertions should be sent to the advertising office, Berryville, Va. 


15 cents per 


word including address, minimum charge per insertion: $3.00. Add $1.00 if name is withheld 


and answers are to be cleared through The Chronicle. 


preceding publication. 


For Sale 





HORSES 


Experienced middleweight hunter, 
bay mare, Thoroughbred, no papers, 
16 hands. Now hunting third sea- 
son with Meadowbrook. Must be sold 
due to owner going South. This mare 
is 10 years old, a good jumper, ad- 
solutely sound. Will be sold very 
reasonably to someone who offers 
a good home. May be seen or hunted 


by appointment. Call Daisy Hill 
Farm, Brookville 5-1875, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 12-10-4t pd. 





Three useful hunters, light weight 
and two middle weight. Hunted re- 
gularly past two seasons with re- 
cognized packs in New England. 
Priced to sell in order to reduce size 
of stable. Box DQ, The Chronicle, 








Berryville, Virginia. 1t-c 
VANS - TRAILERS 
Hartman Horse Coaches. Two- 


horse single and tandem wheels on 
display at our Perkasie Plant and 
Show Room. Prices and literature on 
request. Dealer inquiries invited. 
Hartman Trailer Manufacturing 
Company, Perkasie, Penna. Tel. Per- 
kasie 585. 4-30 tf ch. 


PROPERTY 

Red Gate Farm, Attractive 6-room 
ranch style bungalow with 2 acres 
of land with white corral fence. 
Two-car garage, stable with 5 box 
stalls. Located in the best section 
of Newport, Rhode Island, Many in- 
teresting features on property. Small 
dog kennel with runway and tea 
house. For sale only because owner 
leaving state. Price $30,000. Con- 
tact P. O. Box 73, Newport, R. I. 
J2-10-4t chg 








DOGS 


Norwich (Jones) Terriers P. O. 
Box 96, Upperville, Virginia. 1-9-tf. 








Labrador Retrievers. Puppies for 
sale. Bred for Bench and Field. Mrs. 
A. A. Baldwin, White Post, Va. 

1.-10-tf 


No classifieds accepted after the Friday 





Skye Terriers, outstanding 
pies. Bonnyleigh Kennels, 
Acres, Greens Farms, Conn. 

12-3-6t chg 


Dalmatians. Two males, AKC re- 
gistered. Nine months old, champ- 
ion parents, Innoculated, trained, 
raised with horses. Wonderful dis- 
positions. A. R. Robson, West Ches- 
ter, Penna. 1210-tf chg. 


pup- 
Fair 








German Shepherd puppies by Ch. 
Dennis of Longworth (26 times best 
of breed). J. B. Whiti g, von Berg 








und Thal Kennels, Middleburg, Va. 
12-24-2t chg 

HAMSTERS 
Hamsters. Ideal pets, complete 


with cage. Mrs. A. A. Baldwin, White 





Post, Virginia. 12-31-tf-c 
Wanted 
HORSES 
Two made hunters, 16.2 or over, 


middle to heavyweight; under 8 
years, sound, quiet, some experience 
in show ring; clean consistent per- 
formance; conformation capable of 
placing in good company. Reply de- 
tail and photo. E. M. Jardon, Hick- 
man Mills, Mo. 12-24-2t chg. 





Thoroughbred mare in foal to 
Coq d’Esprit. Sox DO, The Chronicle 





Berryville, Virginia. 1t-c 
POSITION 
To train, break show horses. 


Twenty years’ experience. Married, 
1 child. Will consider any location 
but prefer New England area. Best 
of references, Stuart C. Dove, South 
Hamilton, Mass. 1t-c 





Reserve officer, graduate of Sau- 
mur French Cavalry School, desires 
position training horses or teaching 
equitation. Twenty years experience 
in developing all types of horses. 
Weight 135 lbs. Single. Willing to 
go any place which offers interest- 
ing work. Excellent references, Par- 
ticulars exchanged. Box DP, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Virginia. 1t-pa 





POLO 
Camden Polo 





Camden Scores Gene Augusta But Loses 
Match To Fort Jackson; Formation of 
A Polo League Is Being Discussed 





J. O. Safford 


The match between Fort Benning 
and Camden, originally scheduled for 
Sunday, December 12th, was _ post- 
poned and Augusta was substituted. 
Camden won by,a score of 3 to 1 but 
the play was much better than the 
score would indicate. Maj. Holland 
and Capt. Floyd acted as referees and 
properly called about twelve fouls. 
Unfortunately, some very poor sports- 
manship was displayed and the two 
gentlemen who officiated, were some- 
what disgusted. It is rather hard on 
Fred, who has been hammered at by 
some of the worst offenders to pro- 
vide good officials, to have them 
squawk about fouls if they are the 
ones on whom the fouls are called. 
The teams lined up as follows: 


Camden 
. Burns and Little 
. Ramos 
. Lightfoot 
Ed Tejan 

Augusta 
Timm 
. Matlack 
. Mannick 
. Fred Tejan 
Referees: Maj. Sam R. Holland, Capt. 

E. E. Floyd. 

Col. Tom Matlack, playing No. 2 
for Augusta, did an excellent bit of 
work. He plays heads-up polo and 
is extremely meticulous about his 
riding. The scores were made by 
Little, Burns and Lightfoot for Cam- 
den and by Timm for Augusta. 

Wednesday afternoons are devoted 
to practice sessions and cut in polo. 
All six of the Fort Jackson Squad 
come over and about nine from Cam- 
den. Generally a period or two is 
played by the Officers, as a unit, for 
team practice. 

December 26th, the game between 
the Fort Jackson Officers and the 
Camden team was the fastest I have 
seen here for some time. Long hits, 
nice passing, some excellent runs and 
position play made the game most 
interesting. The score was somewhat 
one-sided, due to the fact that Louis 
Ramos was held out until the second 
half and Carl Lightfoot watched the 
whole game from the front seat of 
his car. I do not wish to detract one 
bit from the victory won by the Offi- 
cers. Their team play was fine, their 
stick work fair and their riding hard 
but clean. They scored four times in 
both the second and fourth periods. 

The first period opened with a 
rush. Chadwick was away out in 
front and picked up a fine long pass 
from Holland but missed his shot for 
goal by a few feet. Ed Tejan carried 
his knock-in well down the field, only 
to lose it on a mean hop. Chadwick 
was on it and hit a beautiful shot 
from 80 yards out which missed by 
an inch. Jackson’s first score was a 
pretty piece of team work. Sam Hol- 
land passed under his pony’s tail to 
Matlack who went on with it past 
midfield and hit up to Floyd. Floyd’s 
pass to Chadwick was a bit off line 
so he turned it neatly and took it 
through with two dribbles. 

The second period was played at 
about the same tempo. Jackson again 
scored on a nice play. Holland hit 
in to Matlack who hit a long pass to 
Floyd. The latter angled a short 
pass to Chadwick who split the goal- 
post from 60 yards out. After a No. 
4 penalty against Camden, Chadwick 
again scored on a dribble from 
scrimmage and took the south post 
with him, for good measure. Floyd 
next counted with three good shots 
and Holland scored on a fine long 
pass from Matlack. 

The third period was conspicuous 
for the number of close misses. I 
think that each side must have had 
about six knock-ins. Th? field was 
beginning to get rough in spots due 
to almost a week of hard rains and a 
freeze last night. Matlack scored 
with a sharp off-side back-hand 
stroke. at a slight angle. At half- 
time the score stood Camden 0, Fort 
Jackson 6. 

The intermission was short due to 
the fact that the thermometer was 
below freezing and they wished to 
make the most of the sun. Louis 
Ramos went in for Clydeburn at No. 
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3 for Camden at the beginning of the 
4th period. This period was all Fort 
Jackson’s and played wide open. 
Chadwick scored almost immediately, 
from a scrimmage after Floyd had 
blocked a knock-in. Matlock was 
really hitting and riding. Three long 
drives on top of nice solo runs up the 
field, across the goal line, before the 
fourth, ended in an 80 yard shot for 
goal. Holland scored on a pass from 
Matlack and Floyd hit a nice long 
shot between the up-rights. That 
ended the scoring for the Officers. 

The presence of Louis Ramos in 
the game, now began to be felt. He 
and Ed seemed to be beginning to 
find each other on the turf and stem 
the onslaught. The 5th period show- 
ed signs of reduced speed but I think 
it was largely due to better defensive 
play by Camden. Ed Tejan scored 
on a well-hit shot. Joe Williams 
picked a nice pass from Ramos and 
scored in the finai period. Just be- 
fore the bell rang he made a nice 
angle shot to end the game. 

The teams lined up as follows: 

Fort Jackson 
Lt. Floyd S. Chadwick 
Capt. E. E. Floyd 
Col. Tom S. Matlack 
Maj. Sam R. Holland 

Camden 
Joe Williams 
. Maj. Walter Cari 
Clydeburn and Ramos 
Ed Tejan 
Rerefee: Fred Tejan 

Goals made by: Camden—wWilliams 
2; Ed Tejan 1. Fort Jackson—Chad- 
wick 4, Matlack, Floyd and Holland 
2 each. 

Six 74% minute chukkers. 

In talking with Capt. Garretson, 
Publicity Officer for all sports at Fort 
Jackson, I learned that a polo league 
has been under serious discussion be- 
tween representatives of people in- 
terested in forming such a group. It 
will include Columbia, Fort Jackson, 
Camden, Aiken and Augusta. Sev- 
eral of the Officers now own mounts 
and are getting more. When the 
situation becomes a little less obscure 
in Aiken, as to who expects to play 
and when it will start, I believe that 
we are set for some fair polo here 
this winter and spring. 
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Chicago Scores Over 
San Francisco In 
Spirited Game 


Dorothy Scott 

Mr. George Sherman, President of 
the National Polo Association, was 
among the audience at the National 
Guard Armory in Chicago on Satur- 
day, December 18th, which saw a 
San Francisco team put up a spirited 
battle against the powerful Chicago 
team which has won all its games 
this season. Both teams are mem- 
bers of the newly created American 
Polo League, however this was San 
Francisco’s first indoor game. 

For Chicago, Tom Healy played 
No. 1, Pat Connors played No. 2 and 
Mike Healy, No. 3.. Peter Perkins 
played the opening period at No. 2 
but an injury to his wrist brought 
in alternate Pat Connors, who play- 
ed the other three periods. Dr. Wil- 
liam Linfoot, who played No. 1 for 
San Francisco proved himself adept 
at the indoor game and scored nine 
of the total goals scored for his 
team. His fast and shifty playing 
gained him the support of the audi- 
ence from the very start. One espec- 
ially brilliant goal shot was made as 
he rode the side wall, hard pressed 
by Mike Healy. His team mates were 
still in the center of the field but 
Dr. Linfoot got off an “impossible” 
shot from the side wall straight to 
the goal. Mr. William Tevis, Jr. play- 
ed No. 2 for San Francisco and Mr. 
Arthur Tisdale No. 3. The final score 
was Chicago 13, San Francisco 10. 
Mike Healy scored 7 goals, Tom 
Healy 4 goals and Pat Conors 2 for 
Chicago. 

Mr. George Sherman made the 
very welcome announcement. that 
the National Indoor Polo Tourna- 
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Peter Perkins—Eight Goal Player 





Young Californian Sets Pace For High 
Quality Play Among Impressive Group 
Of Coming International Polo Stars 





Tom Pilcher 


Not since pre-war days have we 
had such a promising young player 
appear on the polo horizon as Peter 
Perkins resident of Los Angeles, 
California, and 30 year old son of 
a polo star of a decade ago, Arthur 
Perkins, formerly of the old Mid- 
wick Polo Club, which incidentally 
has produced such famous internat- 
ional players as—Elmer Boeseke, 
Eric Pedley and Aiden Roark. 

Young ‘Peter’ as he is familiarly 
known amongst his friends, is a 
young giant of 6 ft—4ins, and has 
every natural gift that is necessary 
in the make-up of a top flight play- 
er, and in addition, he is an excel- 
lent horseman, equally at home on 
a hunter or a polo pony, and learnt 
to ride before he began the art of 
hitting a polo ball. He inherits much 
of his prowess from his _ parents, 
both of whom were well known 
equestrians, and his father carried 
the impressive rating of 8 goals. 
Another factor in his polo education, 
has been his life long friendship 
with Mr. Harry East, who as every- 
one knows is a past master in im- 
parting his tremendous knowledge 
of the game to young players. Polo 
has been the dominating interest of 
his life and his elevation to the top 
ranking handicap of 10 goals, will 
be the fulfilment of a long cherished 
ambition. 

Although generally regarded as a 
Western player, he was actually 
born at Babylon, Long Island, but 
has spent most of his life in Calif- 
ornia and in the Far pacific. He was 
educated at the New Mexico Military 
Institute of Roswell, New Mexico, 
where he was a member of the school 
polo team. In the summer of 1931 
he went to the Chagrin Valley Volo 
Club, in Gates Mills, Ohio, where 
he played in his first regular club 
polo with J. A. Wigmore, as a zero 
man. However the following year, he 
was given one goal. In the Spring 
of 1936, he first met the public eye 
when at the invitation of the late 
Leslie Howerd he journeyed to 
England and took part in many 
tournament games during the Lon- 
don polo season. Returning to Cali- 
fornia he joined his father at the 
Midwick Club and during the win- 
ter played in the Pacific Open and 
High Goal games, with his rating 
raised to 3 goals. Colorado Springs 
saw him the following summer and 
in ’38 he went to 5 





5 goals. 
The Fall of that year saw this 
intrepid young player make his first 





ment would again be played in Chi- 
cago during April. 

The opening game on this Satur- 
day night saw the Pessimists lose 
a very close game to the Dormeyer 
team. The final score was Pessimists 


11, Dormeyeri2 (Pessimists were 
given a 2 goal handicap). 
Robert Strom, Harry Owen, Jr. 


and Jack Armstrong comprised the 
Pessimists, while William Stevens, 
Fred Lutzow and Jerry Fordon 
made up the Dormeyer team. Wil- 
liam Stevens starred for Dormeyer, 
scoring seven of their twelve goals. 
Summaries of additional games 
played in Chicago: 
- SUMMARIES 
November 27th 


Milwaukee (10) Pessimists (9) 
. Robert Strom 


1. Robert Uihlein 1 

2. Robert Walters 2. Jack Armstrong 

3. James Leaton 3. Leon Mandel 
Hinsdale (7) Joy Farm (9) 

1. Verne Adrain 1. Hap Puelicher 

2. Allyn Robb 2. Mike Wacker 

3. Philip Atwood 3. Don McCarroll 


December 4th 
Dormeyer (10) Milwaukee (6) 
Allyn Robb 


1. Wm. Stevens a. 
2. Fred Lutzow 2. Robert Walters 
3. Jerry Fordon 3. Robert Uihlein 


Detroit (8) Chicago (15) 
A. J. Stefani 1. Thomas Healy 
Jack Ivory 2. Peter Perkins 
Jack Armstrong 3. Michael Healy 


December llth 
Milwaukee (8) Shamrocks (10) 
Allyn Robb George Cokinias 
Robert Walters . Robert Bond 
. Robert Uihlein Patrick Connors 


Black Horse Troop _ Culver Military 
(il Academy (10) 


toto 


or 
ie 


1. Alfred Kimmel 1. Cadet Puyana 
2. Bob Adolphus 2. Cadet Schless 
3. Bud Rouse 3. Cadet Gray 
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visit to Manila, and which, as events 
afterwards happened, proved to be 
the beginning of a life filled with 
color and success, and the horrors 
of war and imprisonment in an 
enemy stronghold. His initial trip to 
the Phillippines was to fulfil a con- 
tract to play on a Californian team 
organized by the well known Eliz- 
alde brothers, in company with two 
other young Western players, Willie 
Andrews and Lewis Brown at the 
Tamaraos Polo Club in Manila. The 
venture proved to be a very success- 
ful one and after a sojourn of three 
months, he returned to the United 
States with commissions to purchase 
polo ponies, and while on this trip, 
he married Miss Soeurette Stevens, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Stevens of 
Santa Barbara. 

Returning to Manila, he decided 
to go into the insurance business, 
and in the meantime playing polo at 
the Tamaraos Club in his spare time, 
where he was its outstanding player. 
He became a close personal friend 
of General Jonathan Wainwright. 
The end of 1941 saw the declaration 
of war, and he volunteered in the 
American forces as_ transportation 
officer to General Albert M. Jones, 
who was in command of the South 
Luzon army. Later he was ordered 
to Bataan, as a company commander 
of infantry and promoted as “aide 
to Jones, until the surrender, fol- 
lowing which he took part in the 
infamous “death march’’, and surviv- 
ing it, was imprisoned in the Jap- 
anese concentration camp of Cabana- 
tuan. He was later removed to the 
mainland of Japan and spent the 
remainder of his incarceration in 
Tokyo, returning to the United 
States in December 1945. 

The following summer his big op- 
portunity arrived to get into “big 
League”’ polo, when he was invited 
by the United States Polo Associat- 
ion to go to Meadow Brook and be- 
come a member of the selected in- 
ternational four to do duty against 
Mexico. As evidence of his success, 
he was given an 8 goal rating after 
the series and proved to the Eastern 
critics that he was definitely a play- 
er of rank. 

In 1947 he was again invited back 
to Long Island to take part in the 
“Open’’, and was selected to play 
on the victorious Western four in 
the much publicized “East versus 
West” game. Last winter he played 
outstanding polo for the California 
All Stars against Cecil Smith’s Texas 
Rangers. 

Many good judges of polo consider 
him one of the logical successors to 
our present crop of 10 goal men. 
He is a very versatile player, equally 
at home on the defense or attack. 
He is a brilliant hitter and has every 
stroke of the game in his repertory. 
Perhaps his best is his off side back- 
hand cut shot. He likes to play 
number 2 position, but so far in 
international games has been used 
in the back position. His excellent 
horsemanship enables him to play 
top polo on almost any kind of a 
pony. Unlike many high goal men, he 
is not difficult to mount, which is al- 
ways a valuable asset to any team. 
While he knows too much about the 
game to go in “where angels fear 
to tread’, he is a dashing type of 
player who is willing to gamble 
on a play, which is often the differ- 
ence between winning and losing, 
and creates a favorable impression 
with the spectators. 


On and off the field he is a gentle- 
man and a sportsman, his manner is 
unobtrusive, he is a good ‘‘mixer” 
and his friends are legion. 

Another 
his ambition to make good in the 
picture world, and in his few per- 
formances before the camera, he 
has created a favorable impression 
to the directors of Hollywood. 

In the realm of polo, he is con- 
sidered a young man, and, with 
other potential young international 
players in the offing, the outstand- 
ing success of American polo seems 
to be asured for many years to come, 


interest in his life is° 
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BEAGLES IN WINTER 

With kennel doors protected from 
the blow 

The lodging rooms are snug and dim, 
the straw 

Is deep on benches, and the wind is 
raw. 

Some hounds stand hunched in runs 
hard packed with snow. 


Come! Tell us what you build your 
dreams around. 

Perhaps November’s sunlight, and a 
scent 

Which drives you on head high, the 
quarry spent, 

And you as keen and fresh as when 
you found. 


The thousand wisps that ride the 
wind, the sounds 

To which you hark, the things you 
see pring old 

Far mem’ry’s. Vague emotions which 
enfold 

The hearts of men, are manifest in 
hounds. 


Today you frog-jump through the 

snow in vain. 
Another autumn you wiil hunt again. 
—Owen P. Frisbie 


SWYNFORD’S GREAT SON 

W. L. Brann’s famous *Challenger 
fl died this past week from a heart 
attack at his Glade Vailey Farm in 
Frederick, Maryland. Leading sire in 
1944, 1945 and 1946, this great son 
of Swynford was second to Bull Lea 
in total earnings for 5 years from 
1943 to 1947 with total earnings to 
his credit of $2,247,474. Of the 14 
largest money winners in the world, 
two, Challedon and Gallorette, son 
and daughter of *Challenger II were 
the produce of Mr. Brann’s Glade 
Valley Farm’ 

MRS. DOUGLAS CHANCELING 

The Midwinter Ball scheduled for 
the night of Thursday, January 20th 
at New York’s Plaza Hotel will fea- 
ture something new in the field of 
combined entertainment and charity 
money-raising. Mrs. Barclay Dowe- 
las, head of the managing committee 
for the affair, has arranged to fea- 
ture the auctioning of a two-year-old 
Thoroughbred filly by *Hairan, do- 
nated by Walter Salmon and others. 
In order to make this event comple- 
tely authentic, two figures who play 
leading roles at the Saratoga and L. 
B. Mayer horse sales, auctioneer 
George Swinebroad and announcer 
Humphrey Finney, have donated 
their services for the occasion. A 
one-sheet catalogue of the animal 
to be sold has been compiled by the 
Fasig-Tipton Company, who have 
also undertaken to manage the pro- 
ceedings. 

Some of the problems of present- 
ation have given even veteran horse- 
salesmen concern. Both the freight 
and passenger elevators of the Plaza 
Hotel were evidently designed either 
before the horse, or before charity 
horse auctions, since they are too 
small to accommodate Chanceling, as 
the filly has been appropriately 
named. Since the ballroom is on the 
third floor, only the grand staircase 
can serve as an approach. However, 
the Plaza Manager, a Mr. Tonetti, 
feels confident all will proceed as 
planned. After all, they had an 
elephant up there in the ballroom 
once during the thirties. The oc- 
casion on which the elephant appear- 
ed was not disclosed. The auction 
is set for 12:30 in the evening and it 
is hoped that horsemen will attend 
and participate in the bidding. All 
proceeds go to the Ellin Prince Spe- 
yer Hospital for Animals. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MEMORY 

The photographic ability to see an 
animal and mark him down in 
memory is an awesome gift. Such 
people have a vision unknown to or- 
dinary mortals and they are spared 
the mental gymnastics which dog me 
through the seasons. [ have long 
since given up as hopeless the at- 
tempt to picture a horse as a com- 
plete individual entity. By dint of 
study, I grasp, as at a straw, some 
distinguishing detail of shape, mark- 
ing, or manner and, by the end of 
summer, I become respectably sziib 
in naming horses, even when turned 
out together in the Club paddock. 

Then cold weather comes and, 
with the clipping machine, black 
horses turn mousy, chestnuts loose 
their dapples, and they all grow 
wooly legs. It takes a little time for 
me to adjust to the new look. Then 
all is well till snow and cold close 
up the country and all horses are in 
the rough. The first thaw brings re- 
newed interest and visiting the stab- 
les after several weeks, I look with 
horror on the in-mates. The seven- 
teen hand huuter looks to me like 
a newly-acquired pony. He is thick 
and squarish all over and only by 
standing along side him, can [ be- 
lieve he is the horse his name plate 
indicates. It is a very disillusioning 
experience and [ have found no 
means of correcting this sad and 
faulty vision. 


My only comfort is that I have 
company. A belated rider arrived at 
the stables one Sunday in suinmer 
after all the help had been dismissed 
for the day. The earlier birds were 
having refreshment after riding, 
grouped in a window looking to- 
ward the stable. To tack up, it was 
necessary to lead a horse from out- 
side stalls onto the main floor of the 
stable. This owner had a black horse, 
stabled next to one of the same 
color, hers being much the lighter 
in build. We were startled to see her 
lead the wrong black horse up the 
ramp and out of sight inside. Our 
imaginations went to work and we 
awaited the outcome with baited 
breath. It was quite some time be- 
fore she emerged with horse on the 
lead rope. At which time we made 
her aware of her unseen and hilari- 
ous audience. Afterward she describ- 
ed putting on the bridle, which 
didn’t seem to be just right, but it 
wasn’t till she found the girth too 
short to buckle, that ske decided 
something was very queer. She care- 
fully checked saddle and girth to be 
sure they were her own. Then she 
looked at the horse! 

Hounds have also been my des- 
pair. I can bandy about the names 
of hounds -who boast odd color or 
marking. But in a well-matched 
pack of tri-color hounds, these aré 
few and far between. At one time 
there was born in the kennels a lit- 
ter whose paternity was in grave 
doubt. So all were destroyed except 
one male puppy. There were no 
other puppies on the place and since 
he faced the world alone, he was 
promptly named Dreadnought. He 
grew up in the stables, a pet of 
everyone, and finally took up per- 
manent residence in the house. 
While his paternal blood lines could 
not be determined, he grew into a 
good-looking tri-colored hound, a 
true son of the pack. One day when 
meeting at the kennels, I was start- 
led to hear the Master call my name, 
asking me to get hold of Dread- 
nought who had joined the pack and, 
please, to put him in the house. I 
closed my eyes and felt my heart 
drop like a stone. Muffing this as- 
signment would have been the dead- 
liest of sins, or as it seemed to me. 
If stern toward me, one pet hound 
would look like all the rest and a 
call would surely fall on deaf ears. 
So mustering assurance, I surveyed 
the pack and, in the fog »f some 
fifteen couple of matching hounds, 
there was Dreadnought’s shining 
face! In a jiffy, I had him by ‘he 
collar and in the house. I had sur- 
prised myself,—and for his unwitt- 
ing aid, I surprised a crestfallen 
Dreadnought with a big hug and 
loving words of praise.—H. C. B. 


DOUBLE JAY 

J. V. Tigani’s 4-year-old dk. br. 
son of Balladier-Broomshot, by 
Whisk Broom II is to be put back in 
training for some of the big stake 
races of 1949. Double Jay won 
over $247,000 in 40 starts and was 
only out of the money 8 times, and 
at the end of his 2-year-old year was 
2nd on the weight carrying list for 
the Experimental ’Cap, 126 lbs. being 
assigned to him by J. B. Campbell. 
If the horse does not stand training, 
he will go into stud at Melville 
Church’s North Cliff Farm, Rixey- 
ville, Va. 

CHARMS OF NATURE 

One half of the joy of fox hunting 
for many simple souls—such as the 
writer—is the chance it affords the 
senses and the spirit of man to savor 
the natural charm and loveliness of 
the countryside. As to the said charm 
and loveliness, may it not be truth- 
fully said in a sort of gather ye rose- 
buds while ye may philosophy, that 
every changing tone of color in for- 
est, hill or meadow, every pattern of 
sunlight or shadow on placid creek 
or fallow field, holds momentarily a 
flash of beauty which for that instant 
only, is perfect and irreplacable. 

And so it is on these mid-winter 
days when, mounted 2n your good 
horse as hounds draw their country 
—with or without the huntsman’s 
halloa—you are exposed to sun and 
sky and wind and to be sure to the 
eternal earth, except where the wreck 
of hopes and the crash of matter 
tosses you from the saddle and a 
direct and immediate contact with 
hard terra firma marks you with the 
dubious distinction of a dirty coat— 
as they say in Ireland. 

In hunting, as we all know, hounds 
are not always running (thank God) 
and if so minded in thes-:- intervals 
of temporary relaxation a rider might 
perchance become fascinated with the 
austere beauty of the stark bare oaks 
and hickories, the purplish black 
leaves of frost bitten honeysuckle, 
the graceful willow tree clinging to 
the over hanging bank of a serene 
brook, the hive like symmetry of ant 
hill, the complaining squirrels, the 
shy, furtive crow, the occasional flash 
of crimson that means the cardinal 
bird is on wing, the quartering hawk, 
low over the ground in search of un- 
wary rabbit or furtive rat; the 
sumach bush and wild grapevine. 

These modest scenes of rural beau- 
ty and the satisfaction they impart 
are necessarily subsidiary to the 
bustling pace of running hounds, 
nevertheless, with acute pleasure they 
can be recalled as day draws her 
shades over the quiet peace of the 
land and the moon pulls up over the 
horizon.—S. J. H. 

MAYER SALE CHANGE 

On page 20 of this week’s issue of 
The Chronicle the Fasig-Tipton ad- 
vertisement for the approaching 
Mayer sale lists French Flyer, a bay 
colt. by Free France—Flying Wild by 
Flying Heels, listed as No. 50. Notice 
of the withdrawal of this colt was 
received too late for remeval of his 
name from the advertisement. He is 
a half-brother to stake winner Fly- 
ing Rhythm and two winners, and is 
out of a stake winner. 

WITH STANISLAUS LYNCH 

Humorous stories of the hunting 
field are almost numberless, but 
there is one really delightful one 
about the boys who had imbibed 
too freely at a Hunt Ball. Too many 
drinks ‘made them long for a breath 
of fresh air, so they left the warm 
atmosphere of the ballroom and took 
a walk in the garden. The Hunt Ball 
Meet of the hounds was to take 
place next morning at eleven o’clock. 
Unsteady footsteps led one of the 
revellers into a glass covered vege- 
table plot. 

“Rotten luck!’’ said he disgusted- 
ly, as his feet crunched through the 
glass, “No hunting tomorrow, boys! 
Shocking Frost!” 

WIZARD'S PLAY 

The Stallion Roster failed to in- 
clude under Penna. Crawford L. 
Twaddell’s Wizard’s Play, ch., 1938, 
by Chance Play-Witchery, by Peter 
Pan which stands at Fair Acres, 
Westtown, Pa. The fee is by pri- 
vate contract. 








RED FOX TAVERN 
Middleburg, Virginia 
The Inn of The Hunt Country 
Exclusive With Club Atmosphere 
GOOD FOOD 
EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
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On Routes 50 and 15 








Ben Marshall’s Derby 
Winner of 1823 Done 
With Great Detail 


Ben Marshall’s picture of Bmilius, 
Derby winner of 1823 is reproduced 
on the cover of The Ghronicle 
through the courtesy of Mrs. John 
Morris’ Turf Committee for the ex- 
hibition of sporting paintings held 
last Spring to benefit the New York 
Hospital Fund, It is the property of 
William Ziegler and was loaned by 
—— noted turf owner to the exhibi- 
ion. 


It is a fine example of the work of 
this 18th-19th century sporting mas- 
ter whose attention to detail and fine 
portraiture has no equal among his 
contemporaries. Emilius was a bay 
horse, foaied in 1820 by Orville— 
Emily by Stamford. In 1823 he won 
the Riddlesworth Stakes, and the 
Derby at Epsom, the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes, defeating Zinc, the 
One Thousand Guineas and Oaks 
winner. At stud Emilius sired such 
winners as Euclid, Mango, Plenipot- 
entiary, Priam, Riddlesworth, Re- 
covery, Equation, Marmalade, More-- 
lla, Oxygen and Preserve. He was 
the best son of the mighty Orville. 

Marshall was of peasant stock and 
was raised in Leicestershire al- 
though his earliest efforts there, ac- 
cording to Walter Shaw Sparrow, 
have not as yet been discovered. The 
first that is known about his paint- 
ing efforts is from the Sporting 
Magazine which records him as a 
busy painter in London about 1791. 
A Mr. Pochin, M. P. for Leicester- 
shire had recommended him to an 
artist in London, Lemuel Abbott, 
who was also born in Leicestershire 
where he and Marshall may have pre- 
viously been friends. 


The talents of this artist were not 
long in making themselves known, 
even in such a place as London that 
was then full of the works oZ Stubbs, 
Alken, and Ferneley. He made 
friends with leading sportsmen there 
and gained in 5 years work commis- 
sions from the Duke of Devonshire 
and from the Royal family. It was in 
this early period hat he did a pic- 
ture of the Prince of Wales’ bay 
racehorse, Escape with the elder 
Sam Chiffney in the saddle, dated 
1792. It is the gratest of tragedies 
that Marshall at the age of 52, 
when he should have had many 
more years painting before him, suf- 
fered his severe coaching accident 
that left him a semi-invalid subject 
to violent attacks of pain in his head 
and back that affected his work ser- 
—* for the last 16 years of his 
ife. 





Chinaiiie Quiz Answers 


1. To bring them from the lodging 
rooms into the draw yard or feed- 
ing room for the purpose of in- 
spection, hunting, feeding, ete. 

. The greater the number of nails 
the greater the luck. 

. The Scandinavian god, Wotan. 

. Carthage in North Africa. 

. A game which combines features 
of both polo and lacrosse, invented 
in England and modified in Aus- 
tralia where it has recently become 
immensely popular. Six people to 
a side ride polo ponies and pass 
the ball with long-handled, loose- 
ly-strung racquets. 

6. A wild ass found in the Mongolian 
desert. 
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At Hollywood Park 
Monday, January 24, 1949 


NOTE These colts and fillies represent the entire crop. All have been thoroughly broken 
and schooled but not tried. 


1. DATELINE (half-brother to Unavoidable, winner and 
placed in stake and Discus, winner and placed in 
stake), b. c. by Imp. DOMINGO—Imp. EASTWARD 
2ND, by Imp. EASTON. 


LIFE TIME (brother to winners End of Time and 
Family Hour; half-brother to winner Strebor), b. c. 
by Imp. BEAU PERE—TWILIGHT TIME, by HIGH 
TIME. 


NECKLINE “(half-sister to June Bridge, winner and 
placed in stake at 2, 1948; half-sister to winner 
Lunar System), b. f. by THUMBS UP—Imp. JUNE 
2ND (Stake winner in Australia), by HEROIC. 


LIGHT UP (half-sister to stake winner ON TRUST— 
7 races and $425,980 to date and to 3 other winners), 
ch. f. by THUMBS UP—TORCH ROSE, by TORCH- 
ILLA 


CONVERSION (brother to stake winner SOLIDAR- 
ITY, 6 races and $106,000 to date; brother to stake 
winner GOOD EXCUSE, 8 races and $49,000 to date), 
b. c. by Imp. ALIBHAI—Imp. JERRYBUILT, by 
EMPIRE BUILDER. 


MACHINE AGE (half-brother to stake winner 
MOONRUSH at 2, 1948 and to 4 other winners), b. c. 
by FREE FRANCE—BUSTLE, by Imp. PHARA- 
MOND 2ND. 


(half-brother to Sweet Arline, win- 
in stakes, and 2 other winners), 
BEAU PERE—ARLINE, by Imp. 


BEAU CADET 
ner and placed 
br. c. by Imp. 
CHICLE. 


STAG PARTY (out of half-sister to stake winner 
DINNER GONG), ch. c. by Imp. HUNTERS MOON 
4TH—ENJOY, by EQUIPOISE. 


BANDOLINE (half-sister to stake winner COVER 
UP, 12 races and $196,380; half-sister to stake winner 
BELLE JOLIE), br. f. by FREE FRANCE—Imp. BEL 
AMOUR 3RD, by Imp. BEAU PERE. 


BUTTER FINGERS (out of stake winner; half-sister 
to stake winner PATER; half-sister to winner Dis- 
taff, co-holder of World’s Record for % mile), br. f. 
by THUMBS UP—SWEET PATRICE, by HALCYON. 


ONE FOR ALL (out of a winner), ch. f. by FREE 
FRANCE—Imp BRORITA, by Imp. SIERRA 
NEVADA. 


stake winner 
in new track 


HONEY’S SISTER 
HONEYMOON, 17 races and $357,900 
and world record times; sister to 
HEMISPHERE), b. f. by Imp. BEAU 
RAMIC, by CHANCE SHOT. 


(sister to great 


MONEYWISE (out of half-sister to 4 stake winners), 
gr. c. by Imp. HUNTERS MOON 4TH—Imp. DAME 
D'OR, by ORWELL. 


LET’S VOTE (out of half-sister to stake winner 
GREAT UNION and 4 winners), ch. c. by Imp. 
ALIBHAI—ALLEGIANCE, by SUN TEDDY. 


COMPLACENCY, b. £. by Imp. HUNTERS MOON 
4TH—SMIRK, by TINTAGEL. 


HIDDEN MOON (out of half-sister to stake winner 
and sire HEATHER BROOM; 3rd dam FRIZETTE), 
ch. c. by Imp. MOON 4TH—MERRY 
SOUL, by KING COLE. 


TALKING POINT (half-sister to two good winners; 
out of a good winner), ch. f. by Imp. ALIBHAI— 
MABEL MILLER, by Imp. POLYMELIAN. 


26. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


AT 8:30 P. M. 


ON THE SPOT (first foal of a good winning top 
bred BLUE LARKSPUR mare), ch. c. by Imp. 
ALIBHAI—DEAR JUDY, by BLUE LARKSPUR. 


GREAT CIRCLE (2nd foal of stake winner, HONEY- 
MOON’S half-sister; brother to COSMOPOLITE, 
winner and placed in stakes at 2, 1948), br. c. by 
Imp. BEAU PERE—HEMISPHERE, by Imp. BLEN- 
HEIM 2ND. 


WINDSOR PEARL (sister to L’Espiegle, good winner 
at 2, 1948; half-sister to winners Overslept and Moon- 
dust), b. £. by Imp. BEAU PERE—Imp. WINKLE 
2ND, by WINDSOR LAD. 


BUTTON UP (half-brother to Song Fest, winner and 
placed in stake), b. ec. by THUMBS UP—Imp. 
SINGIDA, by SOLARIO. 


WHOA (first foal of half-sister to three winners), 
b. f. by FREE FRANCE—STOP SIGN, by AJAX. 


PENSION PLAN (first foal of daughter of stake 
gee VICARESS, from great VALKYR family), 

c. by Imp. DOMINGO—DONA VICTORIA, by 
GALLANT FOX. 


PEDDLER (half-brother to stake winner KUVERA’S 
DOUBLE (Australia) and 2 other winners), br. c. by 
Imp. BEAU PERE—Imp. GOLDEN CHANT, by Imp. 
ARAUSIO. 


VICTORY SIGN (half-brother to winner Gillina, out 
of winning daughter of full sister to BEAU PERE), 
b. c. by THUMBS UP—Imp. MARCELLINA, by 
FIGARO. 


ACAPELLA (second foal of good winner, placed in 
stakes), b. f. by Imp. BEAU PERE—SAMARITAN, 
by Imp. SIR GALLAHAD 3RD. 


COBRA (first foal of half-sister to stake winner 
THREAD O’ GOLD, 3rd dam is great FILANTE), 
b. f. by Imp. DOMINGO—PYLON, by Imp. ALCA- 
ZAR. 


OPTIMISTIC (half-sister to winners Dowry, Imp. 
Browbeat and Under Oath; out of a stake winner, 
second in Cesarewitch), br. f. by THUMBS UP— 
Imp. SHINING CLOUD, by SOLARIO. 


SQUARE OFF (half-brother to winners Namesake 
and Family Circle), b. c. by FREE FRANCE—Imp. 
MANASA, by HEROIC. 


STRAIGHTAWAY (half-sister to stake winner 
FATHER NEPTUNE and the winner Motherland; 
full sister to winner Seacoast), ch. f. by Imp. ALIB- 
HAI— Imp. MIAMI, by MANITOBA. 


BRIDAL SHOWER (half-sister to stake winner 
FIRST TO FIGHT, 18 races and $64,525 to date, etc.), 
b. f. by Imp. BEAU PERE—DARK CHANELLE, by 
Imp. SIR GALLAHAD 3RD. 


YOUR HOST (half-brother to winners Flower Bed 
track record for 5 at Garden State), Charivari 
(placed in stakes) and Succession), ch. c. by Imp. 
ALIBHAI—Imp. BOUDOIR 2ND, by Imp. MAH- 
MOUD. 


SELECTOR (out of stakes winner in Australia and 
New Zealand; half-brother to winner Lurline B., 
placed in stakes), br. c. by THUMBS UP—Imp. 
BELLE CANE, by Imp. BEAU PERE. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
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PATERNAL (out of stake winner in Australia; half- 
brother to stake winner PATRIMONY and winners 
Old Beau and Beau Lief), b. c. by THUMBS UP— 
Imp. LEIF, by SIMOND. 


LADY COUNSELOR (out of a stake winner, half- 
sister to winner Stipendiary), ch. f. by Imp. ALIB- 
HAI—Imp. JURISTIC, by FAIRWAY. 


PRECEDENT (second foal of stake winner; brother 
to winner Straight Man), b. c. by Imp. | _— 
—MISS BARBARA, by Imp. PHARAMO) 


DOUBLE SURE, dk. ch. f. by THUMBS UP—BLUE 
PAPER, by BEPPO. 


FOREVER AFTER (second foal of young, unraced 
Imp. BLENHEIM 2ND mare), b. c. by Imp. HUNT- 
ERS MOON 4TH—HAPPY ENDING, by Imp. BLEN- 
HEIM 2ND. 


MISNOMER (half-brother to three winners), b. ec. 
by Imp. ALIBHAI—Imp. PROBABLY NOT, by Imp. 
STEFAN THE GREAT. 


IN OUR TIME (sister to stake winner PLEASE ME), 
br. f. by Imp. BEAU PERE—APPEASEMENT, by 
PEACE CHANCE. 


OFFSET (half-brother to the stake winner DRUM- 
BEAT), br. c., by FREE FRANCE—Imp. SILISTRIA 
2ND. 


CODE OF ARMS (first foal of Imp. SIR GALLAHAD 
3RD mare), b. f. by Imp. ALIBHAI—BRAVE GES- 
TURE, by Imp. SIR GALLAHAD 3RD. 


UPPER SCALE (first foal of young winner), ch. £. 
by THUMBS UP—GREEK CHORUS, by AJAX. 
SYBIL (first foal winner WHIRL- 
ABOUT), b. f. by PERE—WHIRL- 
ABOUT, by POMPEY. 


of top stake 
Imp. BEAU 


ALDERMAN (brother to winner Monogamy), br. e. 
by Imp BEAU PERE—MERE POLLY, by MAN 
O'’WAR. 


GOOD ORDER (first foal of young mare placed in 
stakes), ch. f. by FREE FRANCE—Imp. SHIP- 
SHAPE 2ND, by BLUE PETER. 


SPECIAL TOUCH (out of a winner; half-sister to 
winner Stag Night), br. f. by Imp. ALIBHAI—Imp. 
CARESSANTE, by TRUCULENT. 


ALTAR BOY (brother to stake winners PEACE OF 
MIND and LA LIBERTE), br. f., by Imp. BEAU 
PERE—Imp. ROSARY 2ND, by DONATELLO 2ND. 


FAMILY PRIDE (half-sister to stake winner MIN- 
TOURI and KAY-DIANE; sister to Moneybags, win- 
ner and placed in stakes), br. f. by Imp. BEAU 
PERE—MINTAIRY, by MINT BRIAR. 


FRENCH FLYER (half-brother to stake winner FLY- 
ING FYTHM and two winners; out of a stake 
winner), b. c. by FREE FRANCE—FLYING WILD, 
by FLYING HEELS. 


MODERATOR (brother to stake winners GRAND- 
PERE and GRANDMERE; half-brother to Moonbird, 
winner and placed in stakes), br. c. by Imp. BEAU 
PERE—Imp. BRAVE BIRD, by HEROIC. 


QUEENSLAND, b. f., by MANITOBA—Imp. COR- 
ROBOREE, by Imp. BEAU PERE. 


IMPORTATION (first foal of young winning mare), 
dk. b. c. by MANITOBA—Imp. HUGETTE, by HUA. 











FOR CATALOGUES AND SEAT RESERVATIONS ADDRESS: 


FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY, Ine. 
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